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Good  Inspirational  Reading 

While  visiting  a  friend  at  the  VA  Hospital  in  Minneapolis,  I  was  asked 
whether  I'd  like  to  read  his  copy  of  THE  LINK.  I  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  took 
the  January  issue  and  have  enjoyed  every  word  of  it. 

I  have  read  much  Christian  literature  over  a  period  of  many  years;  however, 
there  is  so  much  good  inspirational  reading  in  this  magazine  of  yours  that  I  should 
like  to  subscribe  to  it. 

—A.  Ruth  Hubbs,  2216  Garfield  Ave.,  So.  Apt.  24,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55405 

Likes  Editorial  Approach 

I  am  constantly  impressed  with  the  editorial  approach  of  THE  LINK.  I  think 
you  have  found  a  successful  formula  for  capsuling  some  vital  information  into 
a  most  attractive  form.  My  congratulations! 

— Bert  Tippit,  Editor,  Dimensions,  Box  1176,  Richmond,  Va.  23209 

It's  About  Time 

Please  send  24  copies  of  THE  LINK  beginning  this  month.  I  have  a  Chaplains' 
Contingency  Fund  at  present  that  can  meet  the  cost.  I've  enjoyed  THE  LINK 
magazine  and  feel  it  is  time  that  the  men  in  my  Destroyer  Division  have  a  chance 
to  benefit  from  this  publication  as  well. 

— Chaplain  Paul  Everts,  Chaplain  Desron  16,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  Fleet  Post 
Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 
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I  WAS  born  on  July  4,  1776,  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
is  my  birth  certificate.  The  bloodlines  of  the  world  run  in  my  veins, 
because  I  offered  freedom  to  the  oppressed.  I  am  many  things,  and 
many  people.  I  am  the  nation. 

I  am  195  million  living  souls — and  the  ghost  of  millions  who  have 
lived  and  died  for  me. 

I  am  Nathan  Hale,  and  Paul  Revere.  I  stood  at  Lexington  and  fired 
the  shot  heard  around  the  world.  I  am  Washington,  Jefferson,  and 
Patrick  Heniy.  I  am  John  Paul  Jones,  the  Green  Mountain  Boys,  and 
Davy  Crockett.  I  am  Lee,  and  Grant,  and  Abe  Lincoln. 


Majestic  beauty  of  Zion  National  Park. 


General  Washington  from  the  original 
painting  by  John  Trumbull. 


I  remember  the  Alamo,  the  Maine,  and  Pearl  Harbor.  When  freedom 
called  I  answered  and  stayed  until  it  was  over,  over  there.  I  left  my 
heroic  dead  in  Flanders  Field,  on  the  rock  of  Corregidor,  on  the  bleak 
slopes  of  Korea  and  in  the  steaming  jungle  of  Vietnam. 

I  am  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  the  wheat  lands  of  Kansas  and  the 
granite  hills  of  Vermont.  I  am  the  coal  fields  of  the  Virginias  and 
Pennsylvania,  the  fertile  lands  of  the  West,  the  Golden  Gate,  and  the 
Grand  Canyon.  I  am  Independence  Hall,  the  Monitor,  and  the  Merri- 
mac. 


Meeting  House  at  Old  Sturbridge  Vil- 
lage, Sturbridge,  Massachusetts. 


Theodore   Roosevelt,   as    the   sculptor 
Gleb  Derujinski  saw  him. 


I  am  big.  I  sprawl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  .  .  .  my  arms 
reach  out  to  embrace  Alaska  and  Hawaii  ...  3  million  square  miles 
throbbing  with  industry.  I  am  more  than  5  million  farms.  I  am  forest, 
field,  mountain,  and  desert.  I  am  quiet  villages — and  cities  that  never 
sleep. 

You  can  look  at  me  and  see  Ben  Franklin  walking  down  the  streets 
of  Philadelphia  with  his  bread  loaf  under  his  arm.  You  can  see  Betsy 
Ross  with  her  needle.  You  can  see  the  lights  of  Christmas,  and  hear 
the  strains  of  "Auld  Lang  Syne"  as  the  calendar  turns. 


Trailing   mists    of   a    snowstorm    swirl    over   Yosemite   Valley   in   Yosemite 
National  Park  giving  a  vision  of  true  loveliness. 


I  am  Babe  Ruth  and  the  World  Series.  I  am  130,000  schools  and 
colleges,  and  320,000  churches  where  my  people  worship  God  as  they 
think  best.  I  am  a  ballot  dropped  in  a  box,  the  roar  of  a  crowd  in  a 
stadium  and  the  voice  of  a  choir  in  a  cathedral.  I  am  an  editorial  in  a 
newspaper  and  a  letter  ta  a  congressman. 

I  am  Eli  Whitney  and  Stephen  Foster.  I  am  Tom  Edison,  Albert 
Einstein,  and  Billy  Graham.  I  am  Horace  Greeley,  Will  Rogers,  and 
the  Wright  Brothers.  I  am  George  Washington  Carver,  Daniel  Web- 
ster, and  Jonas  Salk. 


Statue  modeled  after  the  famous  war  photograph  of  the  raising  of  the  flag 
on  Iwo  Jima  during  World  War  II.  This  statue  is  on  the  Virginia  Avenue 
Triangle,  Washington,  D.C. 


I  am  Longfellow,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Walt  Whitman,  and 
Thomas  Paine. 

Yes,  I  am  the  nation,  and  these  are  the  things  that  I  am.  I  was  con- 
ceived in  freedom  and,  God  willing,  in  freedom  I  will  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days. 

May  I  possess  always  the  integrity,  the  courage,  and  the  strength 
to  keep  myself  unshackled,  to  remain  a  citadel  of  freedom  and  a  beacon 
of  hope  to  the  world. 

This  is  my  wish,  my  goal,  my  prayer  in  this  year  of  1966 — one 
hundred  and  ninety  years  after  1  was  horn. 

Used  by  permission  of  the  Norfolk  6-  Western  Railway  ■  ■ 


Does  God  Care? 


By  Fred  Cloud 


HUNDREDS  of  poor  Brazilian 
families  huddled  in  their  shacks 
.  in  the  shanty  towns  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
as  rain  thundered  down  on  the  tar- 
paper  or  sheet-iron  roofs.  For  four 
days  in  January,  1966,  the  rain  cas- 
caded down.  Suddenly,  the  hillsides 
began  to  slide,  rumbling  and  roar- 
ing, sweeping  shacks  before  them 
and  burying  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren alive. 

As  rescue  workers  and  relatives 
toiled  through  the  mud  and  debris, 
they  found  that  at  least  363  persons 
were  killed.  Some  forty  thousand 
persons  were  refugees. 

Life  Is  Precarious 

It  is  apparent  to  anyone  of  adult 
years  that,  despite  our  best  laid  plans, 
life  is  very  precarious.  Misfortune 
hits  us  in  ways  that  surprise  even 
insurance  salesman.  All  of  a  sudden, 
life  demands  of  us  not  only  a  large 
financial  outlay  but  also  a  huge 
amount  of  faith:  a  young  husband  is 
killed  in  fighting  in  Vietnam;  a  young 


mother  dies  after  a  short  illness;  an 
eagerly  expected  child  is  born  de- 
formed or  mentally  defective. 

In  such  a  time  when  the  founda- 
tions of  one's  life  are  shaken,  the  sur- 
prising discovery  is  made  by  some 
persons  that  God's  hand  gives 
strength  sufficient  for  our  spiritual 
need.  Then  the  words  of  Scripture 
become  a  living  Word  spoken  to  us: 
"The  eternal  God  is  your  dwelling 
place,  and  underneath  are  the  ever- 
lasting arms"  (Deut.  33:27). 

There's  an  area  of  mystery  in 
God's  Providence — one  in  which  no 
pat  or  final  answers  are  possible. 
One  person  comes  through  a  war  un- 
scratched;  another  right  beside  him 
is  killed.  In  a  train  or  car  wreck,  one 
person  escapes  uninjured;  others  are 
badly  hurt  or  even  killed.  Why? 
Anyone  familiar  with  the  experience 
of  the  human  race  from  Job's  time 
till  now  refuses  to  equate  good  for- 
tune with  personal  virtue,  or  bad 
fortune  with  moral  guilt. 

Yet  time  after  time,  persons  who 


Mr.  Cloud  is  associate  editor  of  Youth  Publications,  Board  of  'Edu- 
cation, The  Methodist  Church,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37203 
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have  escaped  injury  or  death  inter- 
pret their  experience  as  deliverance 
by  God's  grace.  Like  Joseph  after 
he  came  up  out  of  the  pit,  like  Dan- 
iel after  he  came  out  of  the  lions' 
den,  like  Peter  after  he  came  out  of 
prison,  they  cannot  help  believing 
that  this  deliverance  was  God's  do- 
ing. Their  testimony  is  that  God's 
hand  guards  our  lives.  But  what  of 
those  who  did  not  escape?  Let  us 
admit  that,  to  a  degree,  there  are 
mysteries  that  our  human  under- 
standing cannot  penetrate.  However, 
we  do  affirm  as  Christians  that 
"whether  we  live  or  whether  we  die, 
we  are  the  Lord's"  (Rom.  14:8). 

We  have  a  terrible  tradition  in 
America  of  killing  ourselves  by  the 
hundreds  every  holiday — Christmas, 
New  Year's,  Fourth  of  July,  Labor 
Day,  and  so  forth.  All  too  often,  we 
fear,  some  persons  attempt  to  "com- 
fort" the  bereaved  family  by  saying: 
"It  was  God's  will;  you  will  just  have 
to  accept  it,  even  though  you  can't 
understand  why  it  had  to  happen." 

I  think  this  is  a  muddle-headed 
piety  that  amounts  to  blasphemy! 
For  man's  misuse  of  his  freedom  ac- 
counts for  much  of  the  suffering  in 
the  world.  It  is,  we  are  confident, 
not  God's  will  that  we  drink  before 
driving  and  thus  add  to  the  slaughter 
on  our  nation's  highways. 

Natural  evils,  such  as  floods,  earth- 
quakes, and  famines,  often  are  the 
occasion  for  breaking  down  the  iso- 
lation and  unconcern  of  persons  who 
have  escaped  such  hardships.  They 
elicit  compassion  and  sharing  that 
help  create  a  true  "family  of  man." 
This  does  not  bring  back  to  life 
those  who  have  been  the  victims  of 


the  tragedy.  But,  in  a  sense,  they 
have  not  died  in  vain  if  their  death 
has  shocked  their  fellowmen  into 
compassionate  concern  for  those  who 
suffer  innocently. 

Evil — whether  natural  or  man- 
made — cannot  be  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained away.  However,  the  Chris- 
tian faith  and  experience  is  that  it 
can  be  overcome.  As  Paul  counseled, 
"Do  not  be  overcome  by  evil,  but 
overcome  evil  with  good"  (Rom. 
12:21). 

Strength  Through  Suffering 

The  discovery  of  many  persons 
who  have  experienced  misfortune  is 
that,  through  the  grace  of  God,  they 
have  received  new  strength  through 
suffering.  As  one  missionary  wrote 
me  about  a  prolonged  illness,  "In 
my  months  in  the  hospital  I  prayed 
for  a  quick  recovery  so  that  the  ex- 
tra burdens  my  sickness  was  causing 
others  might  be  relieved.  God  did 
not  give  me  a  quick  recovery  but  he 
gave  me  more.  He  gave  me  a  greater 
patience  and  a  greater  trust  in  the 
triumph  of  his  purpose." 

Still  another  area  of  life  where 
God's  providence  becomes  apparent 
to  us  is  in  decision-making.  Thou- 
sands of  ministers,  for  example, 
would  be  quick  to  affirm  that  God's 
hand  guides.  The  inner  history  of 
most  persons'  call  to  the  ministry  is 
one  of  God's  guidance — of  which 
we  are  sometimes  aware,  but  which 
we  often  recognize  only  in  retrospect. 

But  providential  guidance  is  by 
no  means  limited  to  a  few  specially- 
called  persons,  such  as  ministers  and 
missionaries.  God's  intention  is  to 
guide  every  person  in  the  world  into 
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the  kind  of  life  that  will  be  for  him 
"the  abundant  life/'  The  Fathers 
love  embraces  every  aspect  of  our 
lives;  and  for  that  reason,  in  every 
significant  decision  which  we  must 
make,  we  should  seek  his  guidance. 
This  is  not  a  childish  dependence 
that  relieves  us  of  making  free  and 
responsible  choices;  rather,  it  is  a 
continuing  conversation  with  our 
Creator,  into  whose  image  we  are 
seeking  to  grow. 

Looking  back  over  our  life  to  date, 
from  the  perspective  of  providence, 
we  can  see  that  what  seemed  casual 
— even  accidental — was  really  an- 
other thrust  of  the  shuttle  by  God's 
hand  that  is  weaving  a  meaningful 
pattern  into  our  days  as  we  seek  to 
fulfill  God's  purpose  for  our  lives. 
Like  Jacob,  we  marvel:  "Surely,  the 
Lord  is  in  this  place;  and  I  did  not 
know  it"  (Gen.  28:16). 

Need  for  Faith  That 
God's  Hand  Guides 

The  most  significant  human 
growth  is  growth  in  the  knowledge 
of  God.  As  we  learn — through  re- 
flecting on  our  experiences — that 
God's  hand  gives,  guards,  and  guides, 
we  are  led  to  a  higher  plateau  of 
faith  on  which  we  can  affirm  that 
God's  hand  governs  in  the  affairs  of 
men.  Was  this  not  the  unanimous  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
prophets — of  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  all  the  rest? 


Perhaps  if  we  recover  the  proph- 
ets' faith  that  God's  hand  governs 
his  world,  we  will  gain  a  large 
measure  of  the  prophets'  courage  to 
speak  an  unpopular  word  when  it  is 
needed.  Certainly,  the  Revelator 
was  convinced  that  God  governs: 
"The  kingdom  of  the  world  has  be- 
come the  kingdom  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever"  (Rev.  11:15). 

"Divine  Providence"  is  not  an  out- 
moded doctrine;  rather  it  is  a  vital 
term  to  remind  us  that  we  worship 
a  living  God,  One  who  cares  for  all 
whom  he  has  created  and  who — as 
Jesus  told  us — "is  working  still"  in 
the  world  to  bring  to  fulfillment  his 
gracious  purposes  for  mankind.  But 
this  is  "a  faith  judgment" — it  cannot 
be  proved.  We  must  take  a  "leap  of 
faith"  if  we  are  to  see  God's  hand  in 
our  lives. 

Although  the  reality  of  God's 
providence  cannot  be  "proved"  to  a 
skeptical  person,  it  can  be  witnessed 
to  and  explained.  It  is  somewhat  like 
sharing  one's  experience  with  a  per- 
son who  asks,  "What  do  you  see  in 
modern  art?"  One  cannot  "prove" 
that  a  given  painting  "means"  some- 
thing but  as  he  shares  what  he  sees 
in  it  with  a  fellow-viewer,  the  sec- 
ond person  may  begin  to  perceive  in 
the  picture  new  dimensions  that  he 
had  not  suspected  were  present  in 
it.  What's  your  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Does  God  care?"  ■  ■ 


Good  breeding  is  that  quality  which  enables  a  person  to  wait  in  well- 
mannered  silence  while  the  loud-mouth  gets  the  service. — F.  G.  Kernan  .  .  . 
If  you  keep  your  mouth  closed  it  is  not  as  likely  that  people  will  jump 
down  your  throat. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Wrestling  Miracle 


THE  art  of  wrestling  goes  back  to  who  knows  when.  It  has  been 
in  existence  since  the  world  began. 

The  Stone  Age  man  realized  that  he  would  meet  many  wild  beasts 
without  any  type  of  weapon  except  his  bare  hands  and  he  would  have 
to  grapple  with  and  kill  his  prey  with  deadly,  effective  holds.  In 
order  to  get  his  holds  "dpwn  pat"  he  practiced  wrestling  with  members 
of  his  family  and  tribe. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  were  the  races  who  developed  the  sport 
into  a  first-class  art.  They  invented  new  holds  which  are  still  practiced 
today.  One  very  effective  hold  was  called  the  "strangle-hold"  and 
was  used  by  one  of  the  greatest  grapplers  of  modern  times.  They 
nicknamed  him  "Strangler  Lewis"  because  of  the  deadly  hold  he  would 
clamp  on  his  powerless  opponents.  The  record  books  don't  show  in 
how  many  bouts  Lewis  actually  had  participated  but  the  count  was 
near  the  6,200  mark  and  he  was  beaten  only  a  few  times.  He  held 
the  heavyweight  crown  of  wrestling  five  times  and  had  amassed  a 
fortune  of  over  $5,000,000  for  the  sport.  He  loved  the  game. 

It  happened  one  day  that  his  eyes  began  to  blur  and  bother  him, 
but  not  thinking  anything  of  the  incident  he  let  it  pass.  As  the  weeks 
went  by  the  condition  became  worse.  He  visited  eye  specialist  after 
specialist.  He  even  traveled  to  different  parts  of  the  globe,  hoping  to 
find  one  that  could  improve  or  cure  his  failing  vision,  but  none  could 
be  found.  This  courageous  athlete  who  had  never  known  fear  from 
man  or  beast  was  scared  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  took  up 
drinking  to  help  forget  his  ailment,  but  to  no  avail  ...  He  became 
despondent  and  sank  to  the  very  lowest  depths  of  despair  until  he 
thought  of  ending  his  life. 

But  a  strange  thing  happened.  He  picked  up  the  Bible  that  was 
placed  in  his  room  by  the  management  of  his  hotel,  opened  the  book 
of  faith,  and  the  first  chapter  he  read  was  where  the  Lord  said,  "I 
shall  heal  thy  diseases."  He  began  to  weep,  realizing  that  the  only 
specialist  he  had  not  contacted  was  the  Giver  of  life  and  death,  the 
Lord  himself.  He  closed  the  book  and  wept — and  prayed.  After  over 
twelve  years  of  near  blindness,  Strangler  Lewis  was  cured  by  the 
greatest  medicine  of  all — prayer  and  faith.  To  show  his  gratefulness, 
he  became  an  evangelist  and  preached  the  word  of  God. 

— Mario  De  Marco 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


THE    helicopter    veered    widely  the  helicopter  and  clawed  for  alti- 

and  swung  low  over  a  jungle  tude.  Safely  away  from  the  danger 

clearing.  zone,     the     captain's     voice     came 

"Bring   her   up!    Bring   her   up!"  through  the  intercom, 

yelled  the  door-gunner.  "You  don't  "Looked  safe  to  me  from  up  here, 

have  clearance!"  Jack.  What  gives?" 

Captain  Tom  Hathaway  gunned  Sergeant    Jack    Fuller    wiped    a 
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A  night  of  terror  for  Vance  Holdbrook  in  Vietnam 


sweaty  hand  across  his  thighs.  "Too 
much  foliage  from  your  angle,  Cap- 
tain. It  kept  you  from  seeing  some 
large  rocks." 

"Okay,  fella.  Thanks.  Well  find 
another  nest."  Tom  Hathaway  angled 
the  chopper  down  along  a  river 
beach,  watching  with  keen  eyes  as 
the  shore  line  threaded  beneath 
them.  He  leaned  over  and  yelled  in- 
to his  copilot's  ear.  "We  have  to  get 
in  here  someplace.  We'll  have  to 
hide  her  for  twenty-four  hours." 

The  copilot  nodded.  He  knew  the 
mission.  They  had  only  twenty-four 
hours  to  get  in,  make  a  quick  trip 
into  a  village,  near  the  river,  and 
then  get  out.  After  the  deadline  the 
entire  area  would  be  crawling  with 
Viet  Cong. 

THE  man  crouched  beside  the 
reed  and  stick  door  of  the  flimsy 
hut.  The  interior  was  dim,  smelling 
of  rotting  fibers  and  penetrated  by 
the  eternal  odor  of  fish,  the  diet  of 
the  villagers. 

He  knew  that  time  was  running 
out.  The  only  thing  that  had  kept 
him  alive,  thus  far,  was  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  uncertain  about 
what  to  do  with  him. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Vance  Hold- 
brook  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Army  Intelligence  Corps.  A 
special  mission  had  sent  him  into 
Viet  Cong  territory.  He  had  made 
contact  with  one  whose  information 
was  vital  to  the  success  of  future 
South  Vietnamese  Army  and  Ameri- 
can   Advisory    commitments.    What 


Hanoi  was  planning  for  the  im- 
mediate future  had  been  anybody's 
guess. 

By  an  intricate  system  of  intelli- 
gence, information,  highly  classified 
and  equally  highly  explosive,  had 
been  brought  out  to  his  contact.  On 
his  way  back  to  his  rendezvous  point 
Holdbrook  was  captured  by  a  rov- 
ing Viet  Cong  patrol. 

Once  again  the  network  of  in- 
telligence functioned  and  Hold- 
brook's  capture  and  his  place  of  de- 
tainment was  known.  But  time  was 
passing.  Word  to  move  him  deep 
into  enemy  territory  could  come  at 
any  moment — or  word  to  eliminate 
him. 

Holdbrook  raised  his  head  and 
listened.  Footsteps  approached  the 
hut  where  he  had  been  held  prisoner, 
bound  and  unfed,  for  three  days. 

He  blinked  his  eyes  at  the  glare 
of  sunlight,  as  the  door  was  jerked 
open.  Two  soldiers  entered  and 
tugged  him  to  his  feet.  He  was 
shoved  outside  and  sent  sprawling. 

"Ha!  The  brave  spy  from  the 
arrogant  United  States  Army!"  He 
raised  his  head  and  saw  the  shiny 
boots  of  an  officer. 

"Sit  up."  The  officer's  English  was 
perfect.  Holdbrook  struggled  to  a 
squatting  position;  it  was  painful 
and  tiring.  The  officer  was  a  young 
major,  nattily  dressed  in  a  gray-green 
uniform. 

"You  are  a  spy!"  The  officer  moved 
closer  and  leaned  toward  him.  "You 
are  an  enemy  of  our  glorious  cause. 
You   are   an   American   member   of 
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an  army  attempting  to  seize  control 
of  the  poor  and  ignorant  South 
Vietnamese  people!  However,  if  you 
come  with  me  and  make  a  radio 
address,  admitting  your  errors,  tell- 
ing your  army  to  leave  Vietnam, 
perhaps  I  could  persuade  my  con- 
stituents to  be  lenient.  Ha?  What  is 
your  answer?" 

Holdbrook  cleared  his  dry  throat. 
"My  name  is  Vance  Holdbrook.  My 
rank  is  Lieutenant  Colonel.  My  seri- 
al number  is  0705167.  That  is  all  I 
am  obligated  to  tell  you." 

The  Viet  Cong  officers  face 
twisted  into  a  cynical  smile.  "Ah  so 
— the  Geneva  answer.  Ha!  You 
Americans  believe  we  are  bound  by 
such  capitalistic  jargon?  It  was  cre- 
ated by  fools  for  fools.  But  we  are 
not  fools.  Now — ,"  his  tones  softened 
and  became  wheedling.  "Now,  you 
are  an  intelligent  man.  You  can  see 
your  cause  is  hopeless.  You  can  be 
shot  by  my  order,  or  it  is  possible 
you  can  live." 

Holdbrook  began  again,  "My 
name — " 

"Enough!"  The  officer  screamed  in 
anger.  "Beat  him,  but  do  not  kill  him 
— yet.  Then  throw  him  back  into  his 
hut  to  lie  in  his  own  spew!" 

The  guerrilla  soldiers  complied 
with  the  orders.  When  the  American 
officer  was  tossed  unceremoniously 
into  the  hut  and  locked  in,  he  was 
unconscious,  really  more  dead  than 
alive. 

He  knew  when  night  feH.  A  small 
gourd  of  water  was  given  him,  but 
no  food.  After  drinking  the  brackish 
water,  he  fell  into  a  semi-conscious 
state,  knowing  his  time  was  nearly 
gone. 
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JACK  FULLER  raised  his  head 
slightly  above  a  small  clump  of 
bushes  and  viewed  the  small  village. 
It  was  a  typical,  Vietnamese,  river- 
area  village.  The  houses  were  on 
stakes,  to  raise  them  above  the  river's 
floods,  which  came  with  the  mon- 
soons each  year.  There  was  one 
main  street,  and  a  dozen  mud  and 
straw  huts.  It  was  nearly  midnight, 
and  the  village  was  shrouded  in 
darkness.  A  dim  yellow,  sliver  of 
light  escaped  under  the  doorway  of 
one  hut.  Fuller  knew  it  was  the 
guard  post.  There  was  at  least  a  com- 
pany of  Viet  Cong  in  the  village. 

He  slid  backwards  a  few  feet  to 
where  his  companion,  Captain  Tom 
Hathaway,  waited.  "There's  a  guard 
walking  the  main  drag,"  he  reported 
in  a  quiet  whisper.  "The  prisoner  is 
in  a  building  at  the  far  end  of  the 
street.  If  he  hasn't  been  moved,  and 
if  our  intelligence  is  correct." 

"Yeah.  Let's  hope  he  is  still  there. 
Sometimes  our  village  contacts  get 
things   slightly  mixed  up." 

"I'd  sure  hate  to  have  to  search 
every  hut  in  this  place,"  muttered 
Fuller.  He  checked  the  illuminated 
dial  on  his  watch.  "It  is  midnight. 
Guards  will  be  changing  at  the  guard 
hut.  That  will  take  at  least  one  away 
from  the  far  end  of  the  street." 

"Let's  go."  Two  figures  slid  away 
into  the  jungle  night.  Only  a  slight 
movement  of  the  bushes  betrayed 
their  passage  through. 

THE  prisoner  lay  on  a  thin  spread 
of  moldy  reeds  in  the  back  of 
the  hut,  in  one  corner.  The  room 
was  pitch  dark.  He  was  half  awake, 


in  pain  from  his  beating  earlier  in  the 
day.  His  hands,  bound  tightly  for 
so  long,  were  numb.  He  knew  they 
were  swollen  grotesquely.  Twisting 
on  the  reeds  he  laid  his  head  against 
the  wall  of  the  hut. 

He  started.  A  thin  sound  of  crack- 
ling fibers  came  to  him.  His  blood 
froze.  An  animal,  scenting  the  blood 
from  the  cuts,  was  attempting  to 
get  to  him,  he  thought.  Quietly  he 
sat  up,  and  turned,  facing  the  wall. 

The  sound  continued,  then  he 
felt  a  rush  of  warm,  moist  night  air. 
It  had  made  a  hole  in  the  wall  of 
the  hut!  He  crouched  against  the 
wall,  his  heart  pounding. 

"Colonel  Holdbrook  ..."  a  voice 
floated  to  him.  "Colonel  Holdbrook 
.  .  ."  Holdbrook  drew  a  shaky  breath 
into  his  tortured  lungs.  He  just  real- 
ized that  he  had  been  holding  his 
breath.  "Here,"  he  whispered.  Help 
had  cornel 

Immediately  a  dark  smudge 
crossed  the  floor  and  crouched  beside 
him.  A  voice  whispered  in  his  ear, 
as  a  knife  sliced  through  his  bonds. 

"I'm  Captain  Hathaway.  We  have 
a  chopper  down  on  the  river,  about 
five  miles  away.  Can  you  walk?" 

"Not  very  well,  at  first,  I'm  afraid. 
But  111  make  do.  What's  next?" 

"You  go  to  the  door  and  groan — 
at  least,  get  your  guard's  attention. 
Get  him  through  the  door  and  into 
the  hut.   I'll  do  the  rest." 

The  officer  crawled  to  the  door.  He 
scratched  on  the  door  and  moaned. 
At  first  there  was  no  reaction.  He 
continued  to  moan,  and  began  to 
kick  the  door.  The  guard,  squatting 
on  the  other  side,  arose  and  snarled 
at   him.    The    pounding    continued. 
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Finally,  angry  and  yet  curious,  the 
guard  unlocked  the  door  and  peered 
in,  grunting  something  unintelligi- 
ble. 

Holdbrook,  now  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  groaned  again.  Holding 
his  automatic  rifle  before  him,  the 
guard  entered  the  room,  stepping 
cautiously  across  the  doorsill. 

A  harsh  blow  sounded  in  the  room 
.  .  .  the  guard  grunted  and  fell,  his 
breath  leaving  him  in  a  long  sigh. 
Captain  Hathaway  moved  over  him 
and  pulled  the  weakened  American 
officer  to  his  feet. 

"Come  on,  sir.  We  haven't  time  to 
hide  him.  They'll  find  him  pretty 
quickly.  Let's  go!" 

THE  skiff,  containing  the  three 
men,  moved  into  the  bank. 

"The  helicopter  is  just  around  the 
bend,  hidden  by  the  beach,"  Ser- 
geant Fuller  told  the  intelligence 
officer.  "In  a  few  minutes  it  would 
have  been  too  late." 

"I  know,"  agreed  Holdbrook,  his 
face  drawn  with  the  strain  of  the 
hurried  escape  through  the  lush, 
river  jungle.  "A  contingent  of  about 
four  thousand  guerrillas  and  regular 
Viet  Cong  troops  are  moving  into 
this  river  basin  today." 

"Hurry  it  up,"  yelled  Captain 
Hathaway,  "we're  getting  company!" 
He  pointed  upstream.  Fuller  swept 
the  skiff  to  the  bank,  just  as  a 
motored  boat,  containing  a  half- 
dozen  guerrillas,  roared  around  a 
bend  in  the  river. 

The  Americans  were  immediately 
sighted,  and  automatic  rifle  fire 
winked  at  them,  the  sharp,  stutter- 
ing sound  echoing  over  the  water. 
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Running  in  the  soft  sand,  they 
found  cover.  "Go  on,  get  the  chopper 
uncovered  and  turning.  I'll  give  them 
a  little  something  to  think  about." 
Fuller  sprawled  out  on  the  bank,  pro- 
tected by  a  small  rise.  He  leveled 
his  rifle  and  began  firing  at  the  ap- 
proaching boat. 

To  uncover  the  helicopter,  roll  it 
clear  and  get  it  turning,  took  only 
a  short  time.  Fuller,  seeing  the  blades 
whirling,  fired  a  final  burst  and  then 
raced  for  the  aircraft.  It  leaped  and 
hovered  a  yard  from  the  ground.  He 
flung  himself  through  the  door,  and 
Captain  Hathaway  swung  the  craft 
about  and  sent  it  leaping  skyward  in 
a  near  vertical  ascent. 

The  enemy  in  the  boat  sent  frus- 
trated bursts  of  fire  at  the  helicopter, 
but  they  were  seconds  too  late.  The 
craft  swept  out  of  range  and  then, 
flying  at  maximum  speed,  darted 
southward. 

IN  the  Headquarters  Air  Control 
Center,  a  young  soldier  switched 
onto  a  band  and  recorded  Captain 
Hathaway's  words,  crackling  over  the 
jungle  airways. 

"Homenest  One  .  .  .  this  is  Eagle 
110  ..  .  have  birdy  in  hand,  all  safe 
.  .  .  flying  in  now.  Homenest  confirm 
.  .  .  over." 

"Homenest  to  Eagle  110  ..  .  bring 
birdy  in  .  .  .  good  work  .  .  .  over 
and  out  ..."  M  B 

THE   BEST   INVESTMENT 

Although  we  must  admit  the  fact 
That  life  demands  a  lot; 
We  make  the  best  investment  when 
We  give  it  all  we've  got. 

— Mary    Hamlett    Goodman 


Birthday  Party  for  Uncle  Sam 


By  Enola  Chamberlain 


WE  ARE  going  to  have  a  birth- 
day party  in  Washington  for 
Uncle  Sam  Wilson  on  September  13, 
1966.  He  won't  be  there  because  he's 
been  dead  since  1854.  But  there  will 
be  pageants  and  parades  and  bands. 
On  the  agenda,  a  stamp  is  to  be  is- 
sued in  this  honor.  If  the  Senate  gets 
around  to  authorizing  it,  a  Congres- 
sional medal  will  be  struck  for  him, 
too. 

And  who  is  Uncle  Sam?  You  know. 
He's  the  stem-eyed  fellow  with  the 
goatee  who  has  stared  at  you  from 
in  front  of  every  Post  Office  and  Re- 
cruiting Station.  It  is,  of  course,  his 
picture  that  has  stared.  He  points 
an  unrelenting  finger  which  seems  to 
be  aimed  right  at  you.  The  picture 
caption  says  he  wants  you  for  the 
U.S.  Army. 

But  that  Uncle  Sam  with  the  red, 
white,  and  blue  clothes,  the  star- 
studded  hat,  has  been  in  existence 
only  since  1918.  James  Montgom- 
ery Flagg  painted  him  to  help  in 
recruiting  men  during  World  War  I. 
Sam  Wilson,  the  actual  man,  was 
born  in  Menotomy,  now  Arlington, 
Massachusetts,  in  1776. 


Those  were  uneasy  times.  Sam 
was  but  nine  years  old  when  Paul 
Revere,  shouting  that  the  British 
were  coming,  raced  his  horse  through 
the  streets  of  Sam's  town. 

When  he  was  fourteen,  with  his 
father  and  older  brother  fighting  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  Sam  could 
stay  at  home  no  longer.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Continental  Army  and  deliv- 
ered messages  for  General  George 
Washington  and  his  staff. 

When  the  war  was  over  he  moved 
with  his  parents  to  Mason,  New 
Hampshire.  After  a  few  years  he  and 
his  brothers  trekked  to  Troy,  New 
York.  This  was  an  adventure  into 
the  West  at  that  time. 

There  they  established  a  slaughter 
house  and  soon  were  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business. 

Years  slipped  by.  Sam's  nieces  and 
nephews  called  him  Uncle  Sam  as  a 
matter  of  course.  And  because  of  his 
affectionate  nature,  many  of  the 
townspeople  did  the  same.  His  meat 
plant  was  known  locally  as  Uncle 
Sam's  place. 

Then  in  1812  we  were  at  war 
again  with  England.  Troy  became  a 
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NEAREST  RECRUITING  STATION 


James  Montgomery  Flagg  painted  this  Uncle  Sam 
to  use  in  Army  Recruiting  posters  in  World  War  I. 


recruiting  center.  It  was  also  a  trans- 
fer point  for  military  units. 

Remembering  our  first  war,  Sam 
was  all  agog  to  help  in  any  way  he 
could.  He  mobilized  men  as  one 
effort.  As  another  he  contracted  to 
furnish  the  Army  with  "Three-hun- 
dred barrels  of  prime  beef  packed  in 
full  round  barrels  of  white  oak." 

By  this  time  the  Uncle  was  more 
a  part  of  Sam's  name  than  the  Wil- 
son. His  barrels  were  stamped  EA- 
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US.  The  EA  was  for  Elbert  Ander- 
son, a  contractor.  The  US  was  to 
show  they  were  for  the  United 
States.  But  US  could  also  stand  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

When  the  governor  of  New  York 
inspected  Sam's  meat-packing  plant 
he  asked  what  the  initials  stood  for. 
The  Elbert  Anderson  came  out  cor- 
rectly, but  some  wag  reported  that 
the  US  stood  for  Uncle  Sam. 

Why  this  caught  on  no  one  knows. 


But  in  nineteen  days  Uncle  Sam  was 
on  his  way  to  fame.  His  name  turned 
up  in  a  patriotic  ballad.  Then  car- 
toons of  him  began  to  appear.  It  was 
an  earlier  version  of  the  "Kilroy  was 
here,"  of  World  War  II.  But  with 
more  significance  since  Uncle  Sam 
was  a  real  person  and  was  doing 
his  part  in  the  war  as  he  had  done 
in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  wasn't  long  until  Uncle  Sam 
as  a  symbol  invaded  the  Army.  Uncle 
Sam's  barrelled  beef  extended  to  in- 
clude cannon  balls,  canteens,  and 
all  government  issue  equipment. 
Here  again  was  an  earlier  version  of 
the  GI  (Government  Issue)  which 
laid  hold  of  the  soldiers  on  a  later 
war.  As  those  servicemen  called 
themselves  GIs,  the  ones  of  the  War 
of  1812  called  themselves  Uncle 
Sam's  Army. 

With  the  war  over,  Uncle  Sam 
might  have  passed  into  oblivion  but 
he  had  become  entrenched  in  civil 
life.  Federal  employees  in  Washing- 
ton told  visitors  they  worked  for 
Uncle  Sam. 

Then,  too,  he  had  given  the  car- 
toonists a  heyday.  He  was  pictured 
with  different  faces,  different  modes 
of  dress.  But  he  was  always  Uncle 
Sam.  Originally,  however,  he  had 
no  goatee.  Nor  did  he  wear  a  star- 
studded  hat.   These  were  provided 


by  Thomas  Nast  and  Frank  Bellew. 
Truly  he  had  come  a  long  way  before 
he  became  the  patriot  which  greets 
the  eye  today. 

But  the  patriotic  image  is  well 
taken.  The  man  himself  was  nothing 
if  he  was  not  patriotic.  He  was  also 
of  a  universal  bent.  A  speech  of  his 
given  at  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
in  1851  gives  his  views.  He  said  in 
part: 

"The  American  Revolution  was 
something  new  under  the  sun.  It 
will  not  be  complete  until  the  ideals 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  independ- 
ence are  a  reality  not  only  for  Amer- 
icans, but  for  all  the  people  through- 
out the  world." 

Sam  Wilson  is  buried  in  Oakwood 
Cemetery  in  Troy,  New  York.  Con- 
gress has  designated  Troy  as  the 
"Home  of  Uncle  Sam."  His  grave, 
marked  by  a  bronze  plaque  on  a 
marble  shaft,  is  taken  care  of  by  the 
Boy  Scout  Council  of  Troy. 

So  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  on  the  190th  anniversary  of 
Uncle  Sam's  birth,  Troy  will  be  cele- 
brating right  along  with  the  capital 
of  our  country.  And  there  will  be  a 
rush  on  the  Post  Office  as  the  stamp 
in  his  honor  is  put  on  sale  there  be- 
fore it  is  released  to  other  Post 
Offices  across  the  country  he  helped 
to  make  and  preserve.  ■  B 


Much  Impressed 

I  read  the  January  issue  of  THE  LINK  from  cover  to  cover  while  waiting  in 
the  Out  Patient  Clinic  at  Richards-Gebaur  A.F.B.  I  was  very  impressed  with 
the  quality  and  variety  of  the  articles  and  would  like  to  have  the  magazine  in 
my  home.  I  am  enclosing  check  to  cover  subscription. 

—Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Collis,  508  E.  Porte  Cimi  Pas,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64131 
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We  Visit  Fort  William  Henry 


By  Richard  C.  Redmond 


I  WONDER  why  they  call  it 
Cherry  Valley?"  remarked  my 
wife,  surveying  the  land  below  us. 
"All  that  I  can  see  are  apple  trees." 

"Simple,"  I  answered.  "You  can't 
see  the  cherry  trees  because  of  the 
apple  trees." 

Richie  my  youngster  chuckled, 
"Nice  going,  Dad." 

"Humph,"  was  all  my  wife  said 
and  leisurely  sipped  her  iced  tea. 

We  were  eating  our  midday  lunch 
at  a  rest  stop  which  was  located  on 
a  hill  along  Route  20.  Below  us  we 
could  see  the  ribbon  of  concrete 
winding  its  way  across  the  emerald 
green  countryside. 

Because  of  its  steep  hills  the  traf- 
fic was  light  which  made  it  less  hec- 
tic. We  had  gotten  a  late  start  that 
July  morning  but  had  made  good 
time.  I  glanced  over  at  the  trailer, 
a  sixteen-foot  Deluxe  Layton,  and 
was  satisfied  with  its  handling.  Then 
I  looked  at  my  watch.  With  luck  we 
would  arrive  at  our  destination 
around  six  o'clock. 

"When  do  we  get  off  Route  20  for 
the  Adirondacks?"  my  son  asked. 
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"Sometime  around  three  o'clock," 
I  said.  "I  know  of  a  short  cut  near 
Schenectady  that  will  take  us  right 
into  Route  9.  Then  at  Glens  Falls 
we'll  continue  northward  and  in  no 
time  will  be  at  Lake  George." 

"That  will  be  great!  Will  I  be 
able  to  see  much  of  the  Fort?"  Richie 
asked,  eyes  as  big  as  half  dollars. 

"You  mean  Fort  William  Henry? 
Maybe,"  I  said.  "If  we  arrive  before 
darkness  sets  in.  We  had  better  get 
started  or  we  won't  be  going  any 
place."  And  with  that  we  packed 
away  our  lunch  basket  and  piled  into 
the  car  and  continued  on  our  jour- 
ney. 

As  we  neared  Richfield  Springs  I 
stopped  to  check  the  ignition  which 
had  gotten  loose.  I  discovered  that 
somehow  it  had  become  fouled  up. 
Result,  we  lost  a  whole  hour  in  get- 
ting a  replacement  at  a  nearby  ga- 
rage. 

"Now  don't  burn  up  the  road  to 
make  up  time,"  warned  the  little 
woman,  when  we  once  again  pulled 
out  on  the  highway.  "We  are  on  a 
vacation,  remember?" 


Entrance  to  Fort  William  Henry  showing  block  house  of  the  period  with 
a  cannon  which  was  found  at  this  site. 


"Sure,  sure,"  I  said,  and  squinted 
anxiously  at  my  wrist  watch.  I  hate 
to  lose  time  on  a  trip  and  the  wife 
knew  it. 

As  I  expected  it  was  hitting  dusk 
by  the  time  we  had  parked  our  out- 
fit in  a  trailer  court  at  the  outskirts 
of  Lake  George  and  had  our  evening 
meal.  The  village  of  Lake  George 
has  a  population  of  several  thousand 
and  is  located  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The 
park  was  a  bit  overcrowded  but  for 
$1.50  a  night  we  couldn't  go  wrong. 
Besides  it  was  for  only  one  night  as 
the  next  day  we  were  heading  for  the 
New  England  States. 


"Let's  take  a  look  at  the  town  be- 
fore we  bed  down  for  the  night,"  the 
wife  suggested. 

Everyone  agreed  so  we  walked  to 
the  village  dodging  the  busy  traffic. 
Because  of  its  attractive  setting  and 
lush  surroundings  we  found  it  to  be 
alive  with  tourists,  campers  and  vis- 
itors from  the  metropolis  of  New 
York,  some  one  hundred  fifty  miles 
to  the  south. 

Being  typical  vacationers  we  win- 
dow shopped,  bought  a  few  provi- 
sions and  just  looked.  After  an  hour 
of  sight-seeing  we  headed  back  to 
the  trailer  for  a  well-earned  rest.  We 
had  found  out  many  trips  ago  that 
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Restored  enlisted  men's  barracks. 


to  really  enjoy  a  vacation  plenty  of 
rest  is  essential.  It  was  exactly 
10:25  when  we  said  hello  to  the 
sandman  and  bade  each  other  a 
"good  night."  We  were  soon  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  faint  whispering  pine 
trees  which  seemed  to  be  completing 
an  evening  lullaby. 

NATURALLY  the  first  one  up  the 
next  morning  was  Rich  who 
was  anxious  to  be  up  and  away. 
When  I  stepped  out  of  the  trailer  I 
noticed  that  a  faint  haze  covered 
the  Lake  and  the  grass  was  still  wet 
with  heavy  dew.  When  I  took  a 
deep  breath  I  smelled  the  tang  of 
the  woods  and  fresh  morning  air. 

"Boy,  this  is  really  living,"  I  said 
to  the  wife. 

Her  quick  smile  and  merry,  "Good 
morning,  dear.  You're  so  right," 
started  us  on  another  day. 

It  was  around  nine  o'clock  when 
we  started  on  our  trek  to  visit  the 
much  publicized  Fort  William 
Henry.  The  restored  Fort  is  open  to 
the  public  daily  from  May  to 
October.  During  the  months  of  July 
and    August    the    hours    are    from 
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9:00  A.M.  until  10:00  P.M.  with  an 
admission  of  $1.00. 

Briefly  here  is  the  historical  back- 
ground of  Fort  William  Henry.  The 
present  accurately  restored  Fort  is 
built  on  the  original  site. 

Fort  William  Henry  was  con- 
structed in  1755  by  General  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson,  his  Britannic  Majesty's 
North  American  agent.  He  named 
the  fort  to  pay  tribute  to  British 
royalty.  Its  construction  at  the  head 
of  the  lake  was  intended  to  guard 
the  portage  to  the  Hudson  River  and 
its  upper  reaches  leading  to  the 
important  settlements  at  Albany  and 
New  York. 

No  sooner  had  Sir  William  com- 
pleted construction  of  the  fort  than 
an  attack  was  launched  against  it 
in  the  winter  of  1756-57  by  a  French 
force  of  1,500  regulars  and  their 
Huron  allies,  led  by  Sieur  de  Rigaud 
de  Vandreuil.  The  French  planned 
to  scale  the  walls  of  the  fort  and 
brought  ladders  along  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

The  fires  they  lit  on  the  lake  ice 
against  the  bitter  cold  revealed  their 
position  to  the  British  outposts,  with 
the  result  that  the  French  failed  in 
their  attempt  to  surprise  the  garrison. 
They  were  met  with  withering  fire 
from  the  ramparts  of  Fort  William 
Henry  and  finally  were  driven  off 
after  they  had  almost  succeeded  in 
firing  the  fort  by  igniting  nearby 
buildings  and  the  many  batteaux 
drawn  up   from   the   frozen   beach. 

A  heavy  snowfall  ensued,  the  large 
flakes  helping  to  quench  the  flames, 
and  the  fort  narrowly  escaped  de- 
struction. Rigaud  was  forced  to 
withdraw     his     troops     and     retire 


through    deep    snowdrifts    to    Fort 
Carillon  at  Ticonderoga. 

In  August  of  1757  the  great 
French  General,  the  Marquis  de 
Montcalm,  sailed  up  the  lake  with  a 
force  of  8,000  French  regulars  and  a 
large  war  party  of  Hurons.  French 
officers  with  this  force  wrote  that 
the  Indians  amused  themselves  upon 
landing  by  capturing  rattlesnakes 
and  tieing  them  together.  When  they 
tired  of  their  sport,  they  cooked  and 
ate  the  snakes  with  relish. 

Montcalm  attacked  Fort  William 
Henry  with  the  able  assistance  of 
Chevalier  de  Levis,  a  veteran  of 
European  campaigns.  They  skillfully 
deployed  their  troops  and  thirty-two 
pieces  of  artillery  and  initiated  a  bru- 
tal assault  with  vigor  and  great  skill. 
The  defending  garrison,  under  the 
command  of  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Monro,  consisted  of  2,200  men.  In 
addition  there  were  numerous 
women  and  children  from  neighbor- 
ing settlements  who  sought  refuge 
within  the  safety  of  the  Fort.  After 
a  siege  of  six  days  Colonel  Monro 
realized  his  position  as  hopeless, 
especially  when  reinforcements  he 
had  requested  from  Fort  Edward 
failed  to  arrive.  He  surrendered  the 
Fort  to  Montcalm. 

The  Marquis  gave  him  generous 
terms,  including  promise  of  a  safe 
escort  for  the  garrison  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward. This  greatly  mystified  and 
angered  the  Hurons  who  had  come 
down  from  Canada  to  get  British 
scalps.  Surrender  was  something  they 
did  not  understand.  They  went  wild 
in  a  blood-lust  for  scalps. 

Montcalm,  underestimating  the  fe- 
rocity of  his  Indian  allies,  had  de- 


This  is  one  of  the  guns  which  was 
used  at  the  Old  Fort,  dredged  up  from 
the  bottom  of  Lake  George. 


tailed  but  a  small  guard  of  French 
regulars  to  escort  the  garrison  to 
Fort  Edward  sixteen  miles  away.  As 
the  pitiful  column  got  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Fort,  the  Indians  fell 
upon  their  helpless  victims.  The 
French  soldiers  were  insufficient  to 
defend  their  charges  and  in  some 
cases  fled  into  the  forest  to  save  their 
own  scalps. 

One  of  the  worst  massacres  in  the 
history  of  America  then  occurred. 
Historians  differ  as  to  the  number  of 
men,  women,  and  children  killed 
and  scalped.  Some  say  500,  others 
say  that  almost  the  entire  column 
perished.  Montcalm  himself,  and 
some  of  his  officers,  attempted  to 
fight  off  the  Indians,  but  to  no  avail. 

Montcalm  was  heartbroken  over 
what  he  considered  a  disgrace  to  his 
honor.  Instead  of  occupying  the  fort 
he  ordered  the  bodies  of  the  fallen 
placed  upon  its  ramparts  and,  using 
it  as  a  huge  funeral  pyre,  set  fire 
to  the  fort  and  burned  it  to  the 
ground. 
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MUCH  of  the  action  in  James 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Leather- 
stocking  Tales  is  based  upon  life  at 
this  same  fort.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  soon  after  the  fort  was  built  in 
1755  a  later  recruit  for  the  Con- 
necticut Regiment  joined  the  forces 
stationed  here.  Being  but  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  leaving  home  with- 
out hfs  mother's  permission,  he  was 
sent  home  "posthaste"  by  a  guardian. 
In  later  years  his  name  was  to  go 
down  in  American  history  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution — Benedict  Arnold. 

During  the  tour  we  went  inside 
the  numerous  rooms  of  the  fort 
which  accurately  portrayed  a  sol- 
dier's life  of  the  period.  Some  of  the 
places  we  entered  were  the  officer's 
quarters,  the  dungeons,  the  barracks, 
the  powder  magazine  and  the  sutler 
shop. 

The  tour  was  augmented  with  mil- 
itary drills  with  soldiers  dressed  as 
members  of  the  44th  British  Regi- 
ment, musket  firing,  bullet  making 
demonstrations,  archaeological  exca- 
vations, and  cannon  firing.  I  discov- 
ered that  the  guide  historians  were 
well  briefed  on  their  subjects  and 
gave  forceful  as  well  as  accurate 
presentations  on  this  heritage  from 
the  past — known  as  the  Warpath  of 
Nations. 

Upon  the  termination  of  the  tour 
we  agreed  that  the  vivid  and  color- 
ful tour  presented  brought  more 
meaning  and  reality  to  the  turbulent 
area.  As  I  stood  on  the  northeast  bas- 
tion with  its  ancient  cannon  pointing 
ominously  at  old  enemies  I  surveyed 
the  ever-present  beauty  of  Lake 
George.  The  noonday  sun  made  the 
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deep  blue  of  its  water  shimmer  with 
a  thousand  diamonds  while  the  soft 
summer  breeze  made  its  water  lap 
musically  below  me. 

It  was  hard  to  visualize  that  such 
cruel  acts  of  horror  and  violence  had 
actually  visited  the  quiet  surround- 
ings. But  from  all  accounts  every- 
thing happened  to  the  last  detail — 
and  who  can  argue  with  history? 

"Let's  go  back  to  the  trailer," 
Richie  remarked  at  my  elbow  inter- 
rupting my  reverie,  "I'm  hungry." 

"O.K.,"  I  answered  struggling  back 
to  the  twentieth  century.  "Find 
your  mother  and  we'll  get  going."  I 
was  famished  myself. 

And  that's  how  we  toured  Ft. 
William  Henry.  B       ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

New  Presbyterian  Center 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

Groundbreaking  took  place  on 
April  1  for  a  new  National  Presby- 
terian Church  and  Center  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  which  will  be  con- 
structed at  Nebraska  Ave.,  and 
Van  Ness  St.  at  a  cost  of  $4,100,000. 
Its  basic  membership  is  in  the  Na- 
tional Presbyterian  Church,  the 
property  of  which  will  be  sold  and 
the  returns  used  for  the  new  edifice. 
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Signs  of  Our  Christian  Faith 


By  Graham  Hodges 


WE  could  not  operate  today 
without  a  whole  host  of  signs 
and  symbols  which  stand  for  some- 
thing else. 

The  American  flag  stands  for  our 
nation.  Anywhere  Old  Glory 
waves  America  is  there.  Likewise, 
the  eagle,  with  one  foot  grasping 
olive  branches  and  the  other  arrows, 
represents  our  heritage. 

The  salute  to  a  superior  officer 
is  not  only  a  well-advised  "must"  for 
any  sensible  enlisted  man  but  it  is 
a  sign  of  his  respect  for  the  whole 
nation  and  its  fight  for  freedom  by 
the  armed  forces. 

In  mathematics,  science,  space, 
travel,  or  what  have  you,  we  depend 
on  brief,  quickly  expressed  symbols 
to  express  longer  and  frequently 
very  sacred  meanings.  The  plus  sign 
means  add,  the  minus  sign  take 
away,  the  "X"  to  multiply.  The  tiny 
decimal  point  has  a  world  of  mean- 
ing depending  on  its  location  with- 
in a  number.  "$$$"  has  a  thousand 
meanings,  depending  on  our  attitude 
toward  money.  AWOL,  NASA, 
COD,  FBI,  G-man,  all  these  and  a 
host  of  other  dependable  abbrevia- 


tions and  symbols  make  it  possible 
for  us  to  convey  complicated  defini- 
tions in  a  simple,  universal  language 
understood  by  even  a  third-grade 
child. 

Rich  Symbols  in  the 
Christian  Church 

The  Christian  church,  almost 
2,000  years  old,  has  a  host  of  rich, 
meaningful  signs  and  means  of  ex- 
pressing our  common  worship  of  a 
single  God  revealed  through  his  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  Some  are  obvious.  The 
cross,  the  most  universal,  means 
Christ's  redemptive  suffering  has  re- 
vealed meaning  when  we  take  up  our 
own  personal  cross,  or  Christian  re- 
sponsibility, and  follow  the  Master. 
In  most  church  buildings  we  see  the 
cross  in  some  form  or  another. 

The  white  dove  in  stained  glass 
windows  or  decorations  represents 
the  Holy  Spirit,  which  descended  on 
Jesus  like  the  form  of  a  dove  when 
he  was  baptized. 

The  altar  up  front  stands  for 
Jesus'  sacrifice  of  himself,  and  on  it 
rest  the  elements  at  communion 
time.   Ancient  altars  were  used  in 
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biblical  times  for  the  sacrifice  of  ani- 
mals which  peoples  then  assumed 
God  wanted. 

The  communion  table  symbolizes 
the  original  table  around  which 
Jesus  and  the  Twelve  gathered  for 
that  first  Lord's  Supper  the  night 
before  his  crucifixion. 

The  vessel  which  holds  baptismal 
water,  be  it  a  large  tank  in  which 
one's  body  is  completely  immersed,  a 
silver  bowl,  or  a  stone  or  wooden 
baptistry,  conveys  the  meaning  that 
as  we  wash  away  the  dirt  from  our 
bodies,  so  God  cleanses  us  from  all 
sin  and  wrongdoing.  Baptism  was  an 
old  Jewish  rite  even  in  Jesus'  time 
and  in  this  sacrament,  or  ordinance 
as  some  call  it,  we  are  doing  what 
Christians  for  twenty  centuries  have 
done,  acknowledging  that  we  are 
sinners  and  that  God's  grace  only  can 
cleanse  and  forgive. 

Stained  glass  windows  are  not  es- 
sential signs  or  symbols  of  our  faith 
but  merely  very  lovely  holdovers 
from  medieval  times  when  few  Chris- 
tians could  read  and  such  windows 
told  Bible  stories  to  them  in  pictures. 
However,  in  many  windows  we  see 
the  Lamb,  representing  the  Lamb  of 
God,  Christ;  or  a  crown  of  thorns 
circling  a  simple  cross  telling  us  that 
if  we  are  to  attain  the  rewards  of 
Christian  living  we  must  submit  to 
its  discipline  first.  Most  windows 
show  the  Good  Shepherd,  Jesus, 
somewhere,  holding  his  precious 
lamb,  representing  each  human  be- 
ing, to  his  bosom. 

Wherever  You  Go, 
Study  the  Symbols 

As  you  travel  around  and  worship 
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in  various  churches  you  note  that 
the  very  architecture  itself  may  re- 
veal certain  beliefs.  The  plain  sim- 
plicity of  the  Quaker  meeting  or  the 
New  England  white  church  means 
that  we  must  strip  our  lives  of  all 
unnecessary  impediments  of  sin  and 
false  show  and  live  by  the  bare  es- 
sentials of  complete  love  and  obedi- 
ence to  God  and  service  to  our 
fellowmen.  Such  simple  buildings, 
and  no  kind  is  lovelier  than  the 
white  spired  New  England  church 
pictured  on  Christmas  cards,  were 
designed  as  a  revolt  from  churches 
which  had  too  much  formality  and 
ritual. 

You  may  note  that  the  very  floor 
plan  of  some  churches  is  laid  out  in 
a  cross  shape.  Nearly  all  Roman 
Catholic  and  Episcopal  churches  are 
so. 

Orthodox  churches  have  icons,  or 
pictures,  which  tell  Jesus'  life  story, 
usually  in  twelve  pictures  from  left 
to  right  before  the  worshiper's  eyes. 
Protestants  have  few  or  no  pictures 
in  their  churches,  and  almost  never  a 
statue,  as  in  Roman  churches. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Protestant 
churches  are  simpler  in  architecture, 
or  building  construction,  decoration, 
and  in  their  forms  of  worship  service, 
than  the  Orthodox  and  Roman  Cath- 
olic churches.  I  am  sure  you  have 
noticed  this  long  ago. 

In  nearly  every  Protestant  church 
the  open  Bible,  symbolizing  God's  re- 
vealed word  open  and  available  to  all 
men,  lies  on  the  altar,  communion 
table,  or  lectern.  Centuries  of  perse- 
cution, suffering,  and  courage  lie 
behind  the  right  of  every  Christian 
to   read    and   interpret   for   himself 


God's  Holy  Word.  This  symbol  is  a 
precious  one  we  neglect  too  much. 

The  candles  so  frequently  seen  are 
not  only  a  relic  from  days  when 
churches  were  actually  illuminated 
by  candles  but  in  their  burning  away 
to  give  light  they  symbolize  how  we, 
too,  must  literally  give  ourselves 
away  if  we  are  to  be  true  disciples 
of  the  Master. 

Main  Consideration: 
Devotion  to  Our  Lord 

The  various  colors  of  clergy  robes, 
Bible  bookmark,  and  altar  cloths 
represent  the  various  seasons  of  the 
church  year,  beginning  with  white  of 
Christmas  and  Easter  season,  the  red 
of  Pentecost,  the  green  of  Epiphany 
and  Trinity,  the  purple  of  Lent  and 
the  black  of  Holy  Week  and  on 
funeral  occasions.  Actually,  most 
Protestant  churches  do  not  use  these 
colors  or  even  consider  them  im- 
portant. Again,  it  is  the  devotion  of 
the  individual  Christian  to  his  Lord 
which  matters,  not  the  physical  signs 
and  symbols,  however  beautiful  to 
the  eye. 

Almost  without  exception  hymns 
are  used  in  churches  everywhere.  We 
inherited  hymn  singing  from  the 
Hebrews,  whose  Book  of  Psalms 
(songs)  was  their  hymnbook.  For 
about  two  centuries  in  many  Protes- 
tant churches  the  psalms,  translated 
into  English  and  set  to  music,  were 
our  ancestors'  main  or  only  songs 
used  in  church. 


You  may  have  noticed  how  dif- 
ferent churches  prefer  differing 
hymns  and  different  tunes.  We  all 
have  our  favorite  hymns  and  if  we 
don't  hear  them  in  church  now  we 
do  miss  them.  But  learning  new  ones 
is  a  good  experience. 

In  some  churches  the  people  go 
forward,  kneel,  and  receive  the  cup 
of  wine  or  grape  juice  and  the  bread 
of  communion.  In  others,  lay  officers 
bring  the  elements  to  the  individual 
worshipers.  Again,  it  is  the  spirit  of 
the  worshiper  which  is  important, 
not  the  style  or  manner  of  com- 
munion. 

Or,  you  may  note  that  in  one 
church  the  minister  wears  a  business 
suit  but  in  the  church  across  the 
Street  a  robe,  frequently  heavily  em- 
broidered. But  the  main  thing  is — 
what  kind  of  message  does  he  con- 
vey? 

We  wish  we  could  tell  the  "why" 
of  all  these  differences,  but  that 
would  require  a  big,  thick  book,  not 
just  several  pages.  If  you  are  really 
interested,  ask  the  pastor  of  any 
church  you  enter  about  why  this  or 
that  is  done  or  why  certain  physical 
features  are  present  or  absent.  Most 
pastors  are  only  too  glad  to  explain. 

Wherever  you  go,  though,  go  to 
church.  There  will  be  something 
there  for  you  if  you  go  in  a  worship- 
ful attitude,  seriously  seeking  God's 
message  for  you  that  day.  Go  with  an 
open  mind  and  you  will  always  be 
rewarded.  ■  ■ 


A  current  Washington  gag  has  it  that  thought  was  given  to  naming  De- 
fense Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  as  Baseball  Commissioner.  But  the 
baseball  men  decided  against  it  out  of  fear  that  he  might  close  first  and 
third  bases. — Washington  Report, 
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On  the  Road  to  Jerusalem 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


Seventh  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


A  FAMILIAR  scene  from  the  Gospels  is  that  of  Jesus  roaming  the 
dusty  roads  of  Palestine  with  his  disciples — in  Galilee,  through 
Samaria,  into  the  villages  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  But  perhaps  the  most 
important  road  Jesus  ever  traveled  was  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  travel  this  road  with  him  (read  Mark  9:2 — 10:52);  and  let 
us  gain  help  from  him  on  the  roads  we  travel. 

Simon  Peter's  confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ  begins  the  second 
half  of  Mark's  Gospel.  The  scene  now  shifts.  Jesus  is  convinced  that  he 
must  challenge  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem;  and  he  starts  on  his 
journey.  It  begins  in  the  region  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  near  Mt.  Hermon 
(Mk.  8:27);  it  winds  through  Galilee  (Mk.  9:30);  it  passes  through 
Jordania  (Mk.  10:1);  arrives  in  Jericho  (Mk.  10:46);  and  comes  to  the 
suburbs  of  Jerusalem  (Mk.  11:1). 

If  measured  directly,  this  road  would  not  be  over  a  hundred  miles. 
(From  "Dan  to  Beersheba" — south  and  north  points  of  Palestine — the 
distance  is  a  little  less  than  150  miles.)  Jesus  took  his  time,  and  there 
were  side  trips;  now  he  is  concerned  to  teach  his  disciples  so  they  will 
carry  on  his  work  effectively  when  he  is  taken  from  them. 

He  did  not  announce  his  goal  at  first.  But  in  Mark  10:32-34,  we 
have  a  majestic  picture  of  where  he  is  headed.  Mark  tells  us: 

And  they  were  on  the  road,  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  was 
walking  ahead  of  them;  and  they  were  amazed,  and  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  were  afraid. 

The  strong  Son  of  God  led  the  way,  walking  out  ahead  of  his  dis- 
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ciples,  courageously  going  forward — to  be  mocked,  spit  upon,  scourged 
and  killed!  Twice  before  he  had  announced  his  passion  (Mk.  8:31; 
9:31).  Now  is  the  third  announcement. 

Jesus  did  not  walk  only  the  safe  and  easy  roads.  He  witnessed  to 
the  truth;  he  demonstrated  his  love;  he  looked  with  clear  eyes — and 
this  often  meant  traveling  the  difficult,  thorny,  rugged  path. 

A  Mountain  Road  and  a  Valley 

In  the  area  where  the  road  to  Jerusalem  began  (probably  one  of 
the  spurs  of  Mt.  Hermon),  Jesus  was  transfigured  before  the  inner 
circle  of  his  disciples   (Mk.  9:2-8). 

This  transfiguration  (metamorphosis,  to  change  one's  form,  to  be 
transformed)  is  so  foreign  to  our  experiences  today  that  it  is  difficult 
to  know  just  what  happened.  Did  Jesus  change  his  human  form 
temporarily  for  the  glorious  form  he  was  to  possess  after  the  resur- 
rection? Perhaps.  (See  1  Corinthians  15:43.)  The  radiance  that  came 
to  Jesus  extended  even  to  his  clothing.  With  Jesus  appeared  two  others: 
Elijah,  representing  the  prophets;  and  Moses,  representing  the  law. 
And  God  spoke  from  a  cloud  and  said:  "This  is  my  beloved  Son; 
listen  to  him."  We  thus  see  the  prophets,  the  law,  and  God  himself 
giving  approval  to  Jesus  Christ — the  Son.  And  assurance  to  him — and 
the  three  disciples — that  Jesus  was  on  the  right  path. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  the  disciples  did  not  understand  what  was  taking 
place;  and  they  had  all  kinds  of  questions  coming  down  the  mountain 
(Mk.  9:9-13).  Why  hadn't  Elijah  come?  Elijah  has  come,  replied 
Jesus,  in  John  the  Baptist.  Then  why  hadn't  he  convinced  the  Jews 
to  accept  the  Messiah?  Why  did  he  have  to  be  killed?  They  showed 
they  were  thinking  in  terms  of  a  political  hero — not  in  terms  of  a  suf- 
fering Messiah! 

But  matters  were  even  worse  down  in  the  valley.  The  nine  dis- 
ciples were  wrestling  with  a  problem  laid  on  their  doorstep  by  a 
distressed  father — an  epileptic  boy  who  needed  to  be  healed.  They 
had  failed.  No  wonder  Jesus  groaned  in  spirit  and  cried  out:  "O 
faithless  generation,  how  long  am  I  to  be  with  you?"  (Mk.  9:19). 
The  frustrated  father  cried  out:  "I  believe;  help  my  unbelief"  (Mk. 
9:24) — a  prayer  we  can  certainly  pray  today. 

It  is  in  the  valley  of  doubt  and  defeat  where  we  spend  most  of 
our  fives.  There  are  a  few  moments  of  transfiguration  glory;  but  for 
the  most  part  we  are  baffled,  beaten  and  ineffective.  When  Jesus 
cured  the  boy,  the  disciples  wanted  to  know  where  they  had  failed 
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and  Jesus  told  them:  "This  kind  cannot  be  driven  out  by  anything 
but  prayer."  So  that  is  where  we  fail:  we  do  not  pray  enough;  we  do 
not  pray  intelligently.  What  we  need  most  of  all  is  to  learn  how  to 
pray. 

A  Road  of  Danger  and  Discipleship 

Jesus'  disciples  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  their  Master  would 
suffer  and  die.  Peter  rebuked  the  Lord  for  saying  this;  and  Jesus 
in  turn  rebuked  Peter  by  saying:  "Get  behind  me,  Satan!"  In  giving 
voice  to  this  view,  Peter  was  joining  up  with  the  devil! 

Now  once  again  Jesus  announced  his  passion. 

The  Son  cf  man  will  be  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they 
will  kill  him;  and  when  he  is  killed,  after  three  days  he  will  rise 
(Mk.  9:31). 

The  hands  of  men — members  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Pilate,  the  soldiers! 
Yet  in  their  hearts  the  disciples  wondered  how  this  could  be.  It  was 
easier  for  them  to  think  of  a  conquering  king  than  a  crucified  lord. 
Nevertheless,  patiently,  repeatedly,  Jesus  kept  on  trying  to  show 
his  disciples  the  way  of  humility  and  discipleship. 

1.  A  disciple,  he  said,  is  like  a  little  child.  And  in  a  home  in  Ca- 
pernaum he  set  a  child  before  them.  A  disciple  is  like  this  child.  A 
child  is  humble,  dependent.  How  different  we  think.  The  great  ones 
are  the  getters,  not  the  givers.  You're  wrong,  says  our  Lord.  The  great 
ones  are  the  lowly  ones,  the  nobodies,  the  servants,  the  ones  who 
give  themselves  to  others. 

2.  A  disciple  is  tolerant.  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  thunder, 
wanted  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven  on  a  man  who  cast  out  demons 
using  the  name  of  Jesus.  For  he  was  not  following  Jesus  and  his 
group.  Now  Jesus  pled  for  a  wide  view,  not  that  of  a  narrow  exclu- 
sivist!  Hal  Luccock  suggests: 

These  words  of  Jesus  are  a  rebuke  to  all  our  blind  exclusiveness, 
our  arrogant  assumptions  that  God's  action  in  the  world  is  limited 
to  the  forms  with  which  we  are  familiar  (Interpreters  Bible,  Vol.  7, 
p.  790). 

3.  A  disciple  is  responsible.  He  places  no  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  a  small  child — or  a  young  Christian.  It  would  be  better  to 
fasten  a  big  millstone  (one  turned  by  an  animal  and  not  by  hand) 
around  his  neck  and  to  get  himself  drowned  than  to  cause  "these  little 
ones  to  sin"  (Mk.  9:42-48). 
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The  responsible  person  practices  self -discipline;  and  he  puts  first 
things  first.  It  is  better  to  lose  one  hand  and  go  to  heaven  than  to 
keep  both  hands  and  go  to  hell.  It  is  said  that  when  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  left  home  for  military  school,  he  took  his  violin — which 
he  treasured  very  much — and  broke  it  to  pieces.  He  liked  music  but 
lie  had  decided  to  become  a  soldier;  and  he  didn't  want  any  other 
love  to  hinder  him  from  being  the  finest  soldier. 

4.  A  disciple  is  like  salt  that  still  has  its  savor.  What  does  salt  do? 
It  preserves  things;  and  it  makes  things  taste  good.  A  disciple  helps 
to  purify  this  decadent  society.  And  a  disciple  is  alive,  vibrant,  full  of 
joy;  he  makes  things  taste  good. 

A  Road  You  Travel  with  Others 

Jesus  did  not  want  man  to  live  alone.  God  created  a  woman  to  be  a 
helpmeet  to  man.  There  are  times,  of  course,  when  a  man  must  stand 
alone;  Jesus  himself  was  not  married.  But  generally  life  is  more 
meaningful  when  it  is  shared  with  others. 

One  of  the  debates  going  on  among  the  rabbis  in  Jesus'  day  was 
whether  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  divorce  his  wife.  Moses  said  you 
could.  But  Jesus  said  that  Moses  did  this  because  of  the  hardness  of 
men's  hearts.  From  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  God  created  one 
woman  for  one  man  (the  principle  of  monogamy).  "What  therefore 
God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asunder."  Marriage  is  for 
two;  it  is  divine;  and  it  is  forever! 

But  as  has  been  pointed  out,  Jesus  was  not  establishing  another 
legalism.  Moreover,  he  declared  that  institutions  were  made  for  men 
and  not  men  for  the  institutions.  Thus,  we  may  ask  whether  or 
not,  in  today's  perplexing  world,  if  a  person  finds  himself  a  part  of 
a  loveless  marriage  that  is  thwarting  life  and  leaving  ugly  scars,  if  a 
change  should  not  be  made.  Certainly  in  times  like  these,  people 
with  unhappy  home  problems  need  the  wise  guidance  of  Christian 
counselors. 

Again,  Jesus  expressed  tremendous  concern  for  little  children 
(Mk.  10:13-16).  He  was  indignant  when  the  disciples  rebuked  the 
parents  who  brought  their  little  ones  to  him.  Were  they  blind  to  a 
child's  worth?  "Let  the  children  come  to  me!"  he  said.  In  any  en- 
deavor the  place  to  start  is  with  the  children. 

A  Road  for  the  Rich  and  the  Poor 

One  of  the  most  fascinating  stories  of  the  Bible  is  that  of  the 
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Rich  Young  Ruler  (Mk.  10:17-22).  Here  was  a  wealthy  young  man, 
eager,  enthusiastic,  who  came  running  to  Jesus  to  ask  the  question 
that  really  mattered:  "What  must  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  Jesus 
tested  the  young  man  on  the  commandments  that  have  to  do  with 
man's  relation  to  man;  and  our  Lord  was  impressed.  But  Jesus  didn't 
find  his  heart  so  pure  when  it  came  to  his  riches.  He  loved  his 
riches  more  than  the  kingdom  of  God.  So  again  Jesus  tested  him. 
"You  lack  one  thing — go  sell  what  you  have  and  give  to  the  poor!" 
Oh,  no!  He  couldn't  meet  this  test  so  his  countenance  fell  and  he 
went  away  sorrowful. 

Does  this  mean  that  Jesus  expects  all  of  us  to  give  up  our  posses- 
sions? Hardly.  He  required  this  of  no  one  else.  But  if  there  is  some- 
thing else  which  we  put  first — fame  or  pleasure  or  person  or  work — 
then  we  must  detach  ourselves  from  that  and  make  Christ  lord  of 
all.  The  one  thing  the  young  man  lacked — and  many  today  lack — 
is  wholehearted  surrender  to  Jesus  Christ.  "It  is  hard,"  said  Jesus, 
"for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God."  But  what  is  im- 
possible with  men  is  possible  with   God. 

A  Road  of  Humility  and  Faith 

As  Jesus  and  his  disciples  neared  Jerusalem,  and  the  time  of  the 
end  approached,  two  of  the  disciples,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  stole  a  march  on  the  other  disciples  and  sought  to  get 
themselves  appointed  as  prime  ministers  in  the  new  kingdom  Jesus 
was  to  set  up.  They  believed  firmly  in  RHIP  (rank  has  its  privileges). 

It  was  a  shocking  request.  They  really  didn't  know  what  they 
asked.  Jesus  pointed  out  that  he  was  to  go  through  suffering  (and 
if  they  were  to  be  this  close  to  him,  they'd  suffer  too).  Moreover, 
he  said,  God  determines  what  place  a  man  is  to  occupy  in  his  kingdom. 
Once  again,  the  way  to  greatness  is  the  way  of  service.  And  then 
Jesus  utters  one  of  the  most  profound  statements  of  his  whole  ministry: 

For  the  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  served,  but  to  serve,  and  give 
his  life  as  a  ransom  for  many  (Mk.  10:45). 

The  last  recorded  healing  in  Mark  follows  this  statement  (Mk. 
10:46-52),  the  healing  of  blind  Bartimaeus  at  Jericho,  fifteen  miles 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  By  and  by,  Jesus'  word  to  him  was:  "Go 
your  way;  your  faith  has  made  you  whole."  Our  world  is  blind  like 
Bartimaeus — blinded  by  ignorance,  by  doubt,  by  failure  and  defeat. 
And  we  need  the  healing  touch  of  the  Great  Physician!  B  B 
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s  More  Than  Americans 


By  Vincent  Edwards 


A  memorable  Fourth  of  July  sermon  preached  in  Westminster 
Abbey,    which    is    celebrating    its    900th    anniversary 


EIGHTY-SIX  years  ago  the  fa- 
mous American  preacher,  Phil- 
lips Brooks,  found  himself  facing  a 
rather  confusing  situation.  He  was  in 
England  in  that  summer  of  1880, 
and  at  the  invitation  of  Dean  Stan- 
ley, he  had  agreed  to  preach  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  first  Sun- 
day in  July. 

Now  it  so  happened  that  the  date 
fell  on  the  fourth — his  own  country's 
Independence  Day.  English  people 
knowing  about  this  and  well  aware 
of  his  reputation  in  the  pulpit,  could 
not  help  but  wonder  what,  sort  of 
message  he  would  bring  on  this 
American  national  holiday. 

Would  he  use  the  occasion  to 
praise  his  country,  perhaps  emphasiz- 
ing what  it  had  gained  by  its  inde- 
pendence? If  he  chose  that  way  of 
meeting  the  challenge  that  the  calen- 
dar brought  him,  he  would  probably 
offend  his  host  and  many  English 
listeners. 

Or  would  he  resort  to  the  more 
easy  alternative,  excusing  himself  for 


the  sake  of  courtesy,  and  make  no 
comment  on  the  holiday  whatso- 
ever? If  the  noted  clergyman  did 
that,  he  was  just  as  likely  to  ex- 
asperate all  Americans  who  would 
surely  hear  of  his  silence  on  so 
memorable  a  date. 

How  would  Phillips  Brooks  meet 
this  curious  challenge?  Even  Dean 
Stanley  was  wondering. 

People  long  remembered  that 
Sunday  service.  A  vast  congregation 
crowded  into  die  grand  old  abbey, 
for  the  American's  fame  as  a 
preacher  had  preceded  him  across 
the  Atlantic.  Listeners  flocked  from 
far  and  near  around  London.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  he  would  be  preach- 
ing before  Queen  Victoria  on  the 
following  Sunday. 

There,  in  the  presence  of  the  great 
dead  whom  that  venerable  church 
commemorates — statesmen,  warriors, 
poets,  philosophers,  writers,  scien- 
tists, and  artists,  all  who  made  En- 
gland great  and  in  whose  greatness 
America  has   a  part — the  overflow- 
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ing  audience  waited  for  what  this 
preacher  from  the  New  World  had  to 
say. 

All  eyes  were  fastened  on  Phillips 
Brooks  as  he  mounted  the  pulpit 
while  John  Keble's  hymn,  "Sun  of 
My  Soul,"  was  being  sung. 

The  vast  auditorium  became 
hushed  to  an  absolute  silence  as  the 
visitor  launched  into  his  striking  ser- 
mon on  "The  Candles  of  the  Lord." 
Soon  every  listener's  imagination  and 
emotions  were  caught  up  by  the 
theme.  The  preacher's  wonderful 
command  of  language,  his  fresh  and 
vivid  imagery,  and  the  spiritual 
power  back  of  it  all  held  the  congre- 
gation spellbound.  It  was  as  if,  in 
some  subtle  way,  the  vast  sweep  of 
the  western  prairies  and  the  sublime, 
lofty  reaches  of  the  Rockies,  found 
expression  in  the  American's  mes- 
sage. 

At  the  very  close  Phillips  Brooks 
rose  to  a  thrilling  climax.  After  the 
service,  when  Dean  Stanley's  sister 
slipped  into  the  deanery  by  the  pri- 
vate door,  she  found  her  brother  in 
tears.  He  burst  out  with  praise  of 
their  distinguished  visitor,  and  then 
confessed  that  he  could  not  remem- 
ber when  he  had  ever  before  been 
so  moved  by  a  sermon. 

It  was  no  wonder  Dean  Stanley 
was  so  profoundly  stirred.  Hundreds 
like  him  who  had  listened  were 
deeply  affected  and  uplifted  by  that 
sermon.  Even  at  this  later  date,  ex- 
actly eighty-six  years  afterward,  the 
words  of  Phillips  Brooks  carry  a  vital 
and  tremendous  impact. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if 
any  country  is  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  world  leadership  and  become  a 


triumphant  force  for  freedom  and 
brotherhood  in  the  world,  his  mes- 
sage held  forth  a  practical  plan.  He 
pointed  out  quite  unmistakably  the 
source  of  any  nation's  greatness. 

Here  is  what  the  great  preacher 
said  at  the  close  of  his  Fourth  of 
July  sermon: 

"My  friends,  may  I  ask  you  to 
linger  while  I  say  a  few  words  more; 
these  shall  not  be  unsuited  to  what  I 
have  been  saying,  and  they  shall  for 
just  a  moment,  recall  to  you  the 
sacredness  which  this  day — the 
Fourth  of  July,  the  anniversary  of 
American  independence — has  in  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  If  I  dare — 
generously  permitted  as  I  am  to 
stand  this  evening  in  the  venerable 
abbey,  so  full  of  our  history  as  well 
as  yours — to  claim  that  our  festival 
shall  have  some  sacredness  for  you 
as  well  as  for  us,  my  claim  rests  on 
the  simple  truth  that  to  all  true  men 
the  birthday  of  a  nation  must  always 
be  a  sacred  thing. 

"For  in  our  modern  thought  the 
nation  is  the  making  place  of  men. 
Not  by  the  traditions  of  its  history, 
nor  by  the  splendor  of  its  corporate 
achievements,  nor  by  the  abstract 
excellence  of  its  constitution,  but  by 
its  fitness  to  make  men,  to  beget  and 
educate  human  character,  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  complete  humanity  the 
perfect  man  that  is  to  be — by  this 
alone  each  nation  must  be  judged 
today.  The  nations  are  the  golden 
candlesticks  which  hold  aloft  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  No  candlestick 
can  be  so  rich  or  venerable  that 
men  shall  honor  it  if  it  holds  no 
candle.  'Show  us  your  man,'  land 
cries  to  land. 
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Tranquillity  of  Dean's  Yard  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Abbey  recalls  the 
time  when  monks  lived  and  worked 
here. 


"In  such  days  any  nation,  out  of 
the  midst  of  which  God  has  led  an- 
other nation  as  he  led  ours  out  of 
the  midst  of  yours,  must  surely 
watch  with  anxiety  and  prayer  the 
peculiar  development  of  our  com- 
mon humanity  of  which  that  new 
nation  is  made  the  home,  the  special 
burning  of  the  human  candle  in  that 
new  candlestick;  and  if  she  sees  a 
hope  and  promise  that  God  means  to 
build  in  that  land  some  strong  and 
free  and  characteristic  manhood 
which  shall  help  the  world  to  its 
completeness,  the  motherland  will 
surely  lose  the  thought  and  memory 
of  whatever  anguish  accompanied 
the  birth,  for  gratitude  over  the  gain 
which  humanity  has  made,  'for  joy 
that  a  man  is  born  into  the  world.' 


"It  is  not  for  me  to  glorify  tonight 
the  country  which  I  love  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul.  I  may  not  ask  your 
praise  for  anything  admirable  which 
the  United  States  has  been  or  done. 
But  on  my  country's  birthday  I  may 
do  something  far  more  solemn  and 
more  worthy  of  the  hour.  I  may  ask 
for  your  prayers  in  her  behalf. 

"That  on  the  manifold  and  won- 
drous chance  which  God  is  giving 
her — on  her  freedom  (for  she  is  free, 
since  the  old  stain  of  slavery  was 
washed  out  in  blood);  on  her  pas- 
sion for  education  and  her  eager 
search  for  truth;  on  her  zealous 
care  for  the  poor  man's  rights  and 
opportunities;  on  her  quiet  homes 
where  the  future  generations  of 
men  are  growing;  on  her  manu- 
factories and  her  commerce;  on 
her  wide  gates  open  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west;  on  her  strange 
meeting  of  the  races  out  of  which 
a  new  race  is  slowly  being  born; 
on  her  vast  enterprises  and  her 
illimitable  hopefulness — on  all  these 
materials  and  machineries  of  man- 
hood, on  all  that  the  life  of  my 
country  must  mean  for  humanity,  I 
may  ask  you  to  pray  that  the  bless- 
ing of  God,  the  Father  of  man,  and 
Christ,  the  Son  of  Man,  may  rest 
forever. 

"Because  you  are  Englishmen  and 
I  am  an  American;  also  because 
here,  under  this  high  and  hospitable 
roof  of  God,  we  are  all  more  than 
Englishmen  and  more  than  Ameri- 
cans; because  we  are  all  men,  chil- 
dren of  God  waiting  for  the  full 
coming  of  our  Father's  kingdom,  I 
most  sincerely  ask  you  for  that 
prayer."  ■  ■ 
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Randy  wanted  to  trade  with  Billy,  but  Uncle  Jim 
didn't  think  it  was 


The  Right  Horse 


By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


JIM  HARNACK  strode  out  into 
the  yard  when  he  saw  Randy 
coming.  He  could  tell  from  the  way 
the  boy  was  riding  that  he  was  ex- 
cited. 

But  it  wasn't  altogether  Randy's 
excitement  that  brought  Jim  out  of 
the  house.  He  couldn't  take  any  more 
of  the  criticism  that  was  being  poked 
at  him  inside. 

Edith  Fenton  was  Jim's  cousin  and 
she  and  her  husband,  George,  were 
very  critical  of  the  way  Jim  was 
handling  Randy.  Jim  didn't  claim 
to  be  a  professional  at  raising 
youngsters.  After  all,  he  wasn't  mar- 
ried himself.  But  he  thought  he 
knew  something  about  the  way  a  boy 
of  twelve  ought  to  be  treated. 

Randy  was  Jim's  sister's  boy.  Jim's 
sister  and  her  husband  had  been 
killed  in  a  train  accident  and,  rather 
than  see  the  boy  go  to  an  orphanage, 
Jim  had  brought  him  home  with 
him.  Jim  had  just  started  this  little 
ranch  and  Randy  had  taken  to  the 
chore  work  like  a  bird  to  the  wing. 

That  had  been  almost  a  year  ago. 
Funny,    Jim    thought    sourly,    that 
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Edith  and  George  hadn't  come  run- 
ning then  when  Randy  really 
needed  help.  Jim  tried  not  to  think 
that  their  reason  for  wanting  Randy 
now  was  anything  but  concern  for 
his  well-being.  But  Jim's  brother-in- 
law  had  provided  in  his  will  for  a 
certain  amount  from  his  estate  to  be 
paid  to  whoever  took  care  of  Randy 
until  he  was  of  age.  Somehow  Jim 
couldn't  squelch  the  idea  that  Edith 
and  George  had  just  found  out  about 
that. 

Randy  was  getting  along  all  right 
now,  Jim  thought.  But  Edith  and 
George  insisted  that  Jim  wasn't  giv- 
ing Randy  a  fair  chance.  He  ought 
to  be  in  a  town  school,  they  said.  The 
best  Jim  could  do  here  was  send  him 
to  a  country  school  four  miles  from 
the  ranch. 

Randy  pulled  his  horse  to  a  slid- 
ing halt  in  front  of  Jim.  "Guess 
what?"  he  exclaimed  excitedly. 
"Billy  offered  to  trade  horses  with 
me. 

Jim  frowned.  "Hold  on,  Randy. 
You  don't  want  to  trade  with  him. 
That  horse  of  his  is  a  wild  one." 


"I  can  handle  him,"  Randy  said. 

"Maybe,"  Jim  admitted.  "But  you 
haven't  been  riding  very  long. 
Billy's  horse  is  a  frisky  one.'' 

"I  know.  But  my  pony  isn't  big 
enough  to  do  real  ranch  work  like 
roping.  Billy's  horse  is." 

"Why  does  Billy  want  to  trade?" 
Jim  asked. 

"I  didn't  ask  him,"  Randy  ad- 
mitted. "It  sounded  like  such  a 
good  deal,  I  wanted  to  make  the 
trade  before  he  had  time  to  think  it 


over  and  back  out.  Can  I  trade?" 

Jim  frowned  as  he  considered.  He 
knew  Billy's  horse.  What  Randy  said 
about  it  was  true.  It  was  much  better 
at  working  cattle  than  Randy's  little 
pony.  But  it  was  too  unruly  and 
headstrong  for  Randy.  Randy  wasn't 
an  accomplished  rider  yet.  Jim  was 
sure  that  the  horse  Randy  was  now 
riding  was  best  for  him  for  some 
time  to  come. 

Then  another  thought  struck  him. 
This  would  work  to  the  advantage 
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of  Edith  and  George.  They  had  been 
here  for  two  days  and  they  hadn't 
missed  an  opportunity  to  dangle 
tantalizing  promises  before  Randy. 
Time  and  again  they  had  stressed  the 
great  advantages  he'd  have  if  he 
were  living  with  them.  Jim  wasn't 
at  all  convinced  that  the  opportuni- 
ties Edith  and  George  could  offer 
Randy  were  any  better  than  what 
Jim  was  doing  right  now. 

Jim  knew  that  Randy  was  going 
to  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  he  re- 
fused to  let  him  trade  horses  with 
Billy.  That  disappointment  could 
drive  him  to  decide  in  favor  of  going 
with  Edith  and  George.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Jim  let  Randy  trade  horses, 
he'd  be  almost  sure  to  stay  with 
Jim  where  he  could  keep  his  horse 
and  have  room  to  ride  him.  Edith 
and  George  couldn't  take  the  horse 
to  town  with  them. 

But  Jim  shook  his  head.  It 
wouldn't  be  right  for  Randy  to  trade 
horses.  He  could  very  easily  get 
hurt  with  Billy's  horse.  He  had  to 
tell  him  no. 

"You'd  better  keep  your  own  pony 
for  a  while  longer,"  he  said.  "If 
Billy  wants  to  trade  next  spring,  we'll 
talk  about  it  again." 

Jim  could  see  the  disappointment 
and  the  resentment  in  Randy's  eyes. 
"You  think  I  can't  ride  his  horse, 
don't  you?"  Randy  said,  fighting  a 
sob  in  his  voice.  "I'll  bet  Cousin 
George  would  let  me  trade." 

"Not  if  he  understood  the  danger 
of  such  a  trade,"  Jim  said.  "I'll  get 
you  a  good  horse  when  you're 
ready  for  one.  How  about  fixing  that 
line  fence  between  us  and  Ted 
O'Fain  before  supper?" 


HE  watched  Randy  wheel  his 
pony  around.  He  had  to  keep 
Randy  away  from  Edith  and  George 
while  he  was  feeling  as  resentful 
as  he  was  now.  After  Randy  had 
gone  to  the  tool  shed  and  picked  up 
a  couple  of  hammers  and  some 
staples,  Jim  turned  back  into  the 
house. 

"Keeping  him  hard  at  work  all  the 
time,  aren't  you?"  George  said  as 
Jim  came  through  the  door. 

"He  gets  his  share  of  fun.  He  and 
a  neighbor  boy  fish  along  the  creek 
and  ride  up  in  the  hills." 

"All  unattended,  I  suppose,"  Edith 
said.  "That's  not  good  for  any  boy, 
Jim.  He  ought  to  have  somebody  to 
watch  over  him." 

"I  take  good  care  of  him,"  Jim 
said  sharply. 

"I  mean,  he  needs  a  mother. 
You're  not  even  married." 

"I  will  be  next  month,"  Jim  said. 

Edith's  argument  for  taking 
Randy  back  to  the  city  with  them 
had  been  that  he  needed  a  mother. 
Jim  couldn't  argue  that  point  but  he 
had  the  answer  to  that.  He  and  Beth 
Cavette  were  getting  married  next 
month. 

But  he  hadn't  calculated  on  Edith. 
"Do  you  think  a  new  bride  can 
move  in  here  and  suddenly  become  a 
perfect  mother  to  a  twelve-year-old 
boy?" 

"She  can  be  as  good  a  mother  to 
him  as  you  can,"  Jim  said,  finding 
it  impossible  to  keep  the  sharpness 
out  of  his  voice.  "Beth  knows  Randy 
and  likes  him.  And  Randy  likes  her." 

"Well  let  Randy  decide,"  Edith 
said  coolly.  "When  he  understands 
all  the  advantages  he'll  have  in  the 
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city,  I  don't  think  there  will  be  any 
question  as  to  what  his  decision  will 
be." 

Jim  went  out  to  start  his  chores. 
Edith  was  confident  she  could  lure 
Randy  off  to  the  city  to  live  with 
them.  If  she  had  appeared  immedi- 
ately after  Jim's  sister  and  her  hus- 
band had  been  killed,  Jim  wouldn't 
have  fought  the  idea  of  Randy  going 
to  live  with  Edith  and  George.  But 
now  he  was  too  attached  to  the  boy 
to  give  him  up  without  a  struggle. 

RANDY  came  back  before  Jim 
had  his  chores  half  done.  He 
was  holding  up  a  pair  of  good  fence 
pliers,  something  that  Jim  didn't 
own.  George  came  from  the  house. 
Apparently  he  and  Edith  had  de- 
cided to  press  their  case  and  not  let 
Jim  have  any  time  alone  with 
Randy. 

"Look  what  I  found,  Uncle  Jim," 
Randy  said.  "We  sure  do  need  a  pair 
of  fence  pliers." 

Jim  nodded.  "We  do,  all  right. 
Where  did  you  find  those?" 

"Along  the  line  fence." 

"Over  on  Ted  O'Fain's  side  of  the 
fence?" 

Randy  dropped  his  eye.  "Yes.  But 
they  were  just  lying  there.  Finders 
keepers." 

"Doesn't  Ted  have  a  pair  like 
that?" 

"Sure,"  Randy  said.  "Everybody 
does  but  us.  Now  we've  got  a  pair, 
too." 

"Maybe  Ted  just  left  them  there 
where  he  was  working,"  Jim  said. 

"The  boy  needs  pliers  like  that  if 
you're  going  to  make  him  work  on 
the  fence,"  George  said. 
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"Not  if  we  know  who  they  belong 
to,"  Jim  said.  "Those  belong  to  Ted 
OTain. 

"I  found  them,"  Randy  insisted. 

Jim  could  see  where  this  was  lead- 
ing. He  knew  what  he  should  do.  He 
should  make  Randy  take  the  pliers 
to  Ted  and  explain  where  he  found 
them.  But  if  he  did  that,  Randy 
would  be  resentful  again.  Randy 
thought  the  pliers  should  be  his  be- 
cause he  had  found  them.  But  if 
Jim  let  him  keep  these  pliers,  the 
next  time  he  saw  something  un- 
attended, he  might  decide  he'd  found 
that,  too.  The  next  step  would  be 
outright  stealing. 

If  Jim  made  Randy  return  the 
pliers,  George  would  take  advantage 
of  it.  If  George  sided  with  Randy 
in  this  argument,  it  could  provide  the 
spark  that  would  decide  Randy  to 
go  with  Edith  and  George.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jim  could  probably  hold 
him  by  agreeing  with  him  now. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Jim?" 
George  pressed. 

"He'll  have  to  take  them  back," 
Jim  said  determinedly.  "He  knows 
who  they  belong  to.  It  would  be 
stealing  to  keep  them." 

"Oh,  you're  exaggerating  that  out 
of  all  proportion,"  George  said.  "I 
say  let  the  boy  keep  them.  He  needs 
them." 

"I  found  them,  Uncle  Jim,"  Randy 
•said. 

"But  you  know  they  belong  to  Ted 
O'Fain.  You'll  have  to  take  them 
back." 

For  a  minute,  Randy  stared  at 
Jim  in  open  defiance.  "First,  you 
won't  let  me  trade  horses.  Now  you 
won't    let    me    keep    the    pliers    I 
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found.  You  won't  let  me  have  any- 
thing I  want." 

He  wheeled  his  pony  and  kicked 
him  into  a  gallop  out  of  the  yard. 
George  turned  to  Jim  when  Randy 
was  gone. 

"That's  no  way  to  raise  a  boy,  Jim. 
He's  got  to  have  some  privileges." 

"I  agree,"  Jim  said,  "as  long  as 
they  don't  hurt  him  or  someone  else." 

"Keeping  those  pliers  wouldn't 
have  hurt  your  neighbor.  He  could 
get  some  more." 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  my  neighbor 
when  I  made  Randy  take  them 
back.  I  was  thinking  of  Randy." 

"How  ridiculous  can  you  get?" 
George  snapped. 

JIM  thought  about  it  as  he  fin- 
ished his  chores.  Maybe  he  had 
been  ridiculous.  Maybe  his  sense  of 
honesty  was  too  strict  and  old- 
fashioned.  It  very  likely  had  de- 
stroyed enough  of  the  affection  be- 
tween him  and  Randy  that  Randy 
would  go  back  to  the  city  with 
Edith  and  George. 

Randy  didn't  come  home  as  quick- 
ly as  Jim  thought  he  should.  It  didn't 
take  Jim  long  to  jump  to  a  con- 
clusion. Randy  had  probably  re- 
turned the  fence  pliers  to  Ted 
O'Fain  then  gone  right  on  over  to 
Billy's. 

Jim  could  picture  Randy  right 
now  trading  horses  with  Billy.  He'd 
bring  back  the  new  horse.  If  Jim  let 
him  keep  it,  he  might  stay  on  the 
ranch.  If  Jim  stood  by  his  earlier  de- 
cision and  made  him  return  the  horse 
to  Billy,  Randy  would  drop  every- 
thing and  go  to  live  with  Edith  and 
George. 


It  was  odd,  Jim  thought,  how  clear 
the  whole  thing  was  now.  But  the 
decision  had  been  made.  Jim  was 
convinced  it  was  the  right  decision. 
The  wrong  circumstances  couldn't 
make  the  decision  wrong,  too. 

It  was  just  getting  dark  when  Jim 
heard  hoofbeats  in  the  yard.  He 
went  out  to  the  barn  and  George 
went  with  him.  Jim  expected  to  see 
Billy's  big  horse  there.  But  Randy 
was  just  dismounting  from  his  own 
little  pony. 

"I  returned  the  pliers,"  Randy 
said.  "Ted  was  mighty  glad  to  get 
them.  He  needs  them.  He's  building 
a  new  fence  along  his  east  line." 

Jim  nodded.  "I  thought  you  might 
have  gone  to  Billy's  and  traded 
horses." 


"I  started,"  Randy  admitted,  hang- 
ing his  head.  "But  I  had  too  much 
time  to  think  while  I  was  riding. 
You  were  right  about  Billy's  horse. 
I  can't  handle  him  yet." 

"You  never  know  what  you  can 
do  till  you  try,"  George  said. 

"I  know  this  time,"  Randy  said. 
"Uncle  Jim  was  right  about  the 
fence  pliers.  And  he  was  right  about 
my  horse  trade.  He's  usually  right  if 
I  take  time  to  think  about  it.  I'm 
glad  I've  got  somebody  to  keep  me 
from  making  mistakes." 

"Does  that  mean  you're  going  to 
stay  here?"  Jim  asked. 

Randy  nodded  and  petted  his 
horse.  "This  is  the  right  horse  for  me. 
And  this  is  the  right  place  for  me, 
too."  ■  ■ 


SPACE-  SUIT     FITTING      ROOM 


"I  think  it's  a  little  large!" 
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What  Js  the  Church  Jor? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


A  SMALL  girl  walked  by  a 
church  building  one  Sunday 
with  her  father.  She  had  never  been 
an  a  chapel  or  church,  and  she  had 
never  seen  a  minister  in  his  pulpit 
robe.  She  was  fascinated  by  the 
clergyman  as  he  stood  at  the  church 
door  following  morning  worship 
greeting  the  parishioners.  She  turned 
to  her  father  and  asked,  "What  is 
that  man  for,  Daddy?"  It  is  a  ques- 
tion every  servant  of  Christ, 
whether  in  full-time  Christian  serv- 
ice in  a  professional  sense  or  not, 
needs  to  ask  himself. 

A  similar,  searching  question  is, 
"What  is  the  church  for?"  Of  course 
the  fellowship  of  believers  in  Christ 
— what  the  New  Testament  calls 
"the  body  of  Christ"  (1  Cor.  12:27; 
Eph.  3:6) — is  "for"  many  purposes. 
Primarily  it  is  the  redemptive  com- 
munity gathered  to  offer  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
the  most  acceptable  worship  of 
which  it  is  capable  (see  Romans  12: 
1).  It  exists  also  for  what  we  call 
in    an    overworked    word,    "fellow- 


ship." We  live,  not  only  when  we  are 
in  overseas  posts,  but  even  on  our 
home  base,  in  "the  lonely  crowd." 
An  essential  service  rendered  us  by 
the  church  is  its  provision  of  cre- 
ative, moral-building  friendship.  Not 
only  the  Quakers,  but  every  Chris- 
tian church  must  be  a  Society  of 
Friends. 

Mission  to  the  Church 

What  is  the  mission  of  the  church, 
its  commanding  purpose?  If  we  are 
indeed  the  body  of  Christ  then  we 
are  to  be  Christ  in  the  world.  We 
need  to  know  why  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  came  into  our  human  situa- 
tion. So  many  good  people  are  inef- 
fective because  they  are  not  clear 
as  to  the  goal.  Bishop  Gerald  Ken- 
nedy of  the  Methodist  Church  tells 
of  a  curious  kind  of  hound  dog 
owned  by  a  Kentucky  man.  This 
dog  accompanies  his  owner  when  the 
latter  is  fox-hunting.  When  he  sees  a 
fox  he  takes  off  after  it  at  high  speed. 
But  the  dog  is  something  of  a  paci- 
fist. He  refuses  to  kill  or  even  hurt 


■Mr.  MacLennan  is  minister  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  Ro- 
chester, N.Y.  14614 
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anything.  When  he  comes  up  behind 
the  fox  the  dog  puts  on  a  burst  of 
speed  and  runs  past  the  fox  and 
keeps  on  running!  Said  the  dog's 
owner,  "I've  never  seen  a  more  frus- 
trated creature  than  the  fox  when  he 
finds  himself  running  behind  the  dog 
and  unable  to  keep  up  with  him!" 
Do  we  as  Christians  keep  running  at 
almost  breakneck  speed,  and  fail  to 
capture  anything  worthy  of  our  ef- 
fort? 

One  way  to  avoid  such  an  exercise 
in  futility  is  to  obey  the  New  Testa- 
ment directive:  "Let  us  run  with 
perseverance  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  looking  to  Jesus  the  pio- 
neer and  perfecter  of  our  faith" 
(Heb.  12:1,  2  RSV).  When  we  look 
to  Jesus,  we  realize  that  he  came  to 
make  us  sure  of  God  as  our  loving, 
righteous,  and  holy  Father,  and  to 
make  possible  our  reconciliation  or 
reunion  with  him  as  his  trusting, 
obedient  and  loving  children  (Jn. 
14:6-9;  2  Cor.  5:18-21). 

Another  way  to  express  it  is  to  say 
that  Jesus  Christ  came  "for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation"  (in  the  words 
of  the  ancient  Nicene  Creed),  to 
deliver  us  from  sin  and  guilt,  from 
anxiety  and  fear,  from  a  sense  of 
meaninglessness,  from  the  power  of 
death.  He  came  also  to  save  us  into 
life  overflowing,  purposeful,  abun- 
dant (Jn.  10:10).  Jesus  is  what  God 
has  done  for  us.  To  be  "in  Christ"  is 
to  be  in  the  deepest,  most  transform- 
ing meaning  of  the  old  word,  "saved." 
To  be  "in  Christ"  is  also  to  be  spirit- 
ually within  his  body,  the  church.  As 
the  wise  old  saint  told  the  young, 
seeking  and  perplexed  Oxford  "don," 
John  Wesley,  "There  is  no  such  thing 


as  solitary  religion  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment." Christianity  begins  with  the 
individual,  in  a  person-to-person  re- 
lationship. But  if  Christianity  ends 
with  the  individual,  it  ends — period. 
As  the  Salvation  Army  learned  and 
said  years  ago,  every  Christian  is 
"saved  to  serve." 

"Saved  to  Serve" 

Does  this  mean  anything?  Indeed 
it  does.  God  in  Jesus  Christ  gave 
himself  for  us  on  the  cross  and  gives 
himself  to  us  within  his  body  the 
church  that  we  might  have  life 
abundant  and  eternal.  God  sent  his 
Son  that  we  might  be  saved  (Jn. 
3:16,  17).  Our  Lord  put  it  loud  and 
clear:  "As  the  Father  has  sent  me, 
even  so  I  send  you"  (Jn.  20:21).  It 
is  obvious  that  the  Lord's  disciples 
were  to  engage  in  the  same  kind  of 
mission  as  their  divine  Commander. 
This  mission  is  spelled  out  more 
definitely  in  what  we  call  the  Great 
Commission,  given  just  before  the 
Risen  Lord  vanished  from  sight:  "Go 
therefore  and  make  disciples  of  all 
nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  that  I  have  commanded 
you;  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always, 
even  to  the  end  of  the  world"  (Mt. 
28:19,20). 

Remember  the  Negro  spiritual: 
"Sinner,  do  you  love  my  Jesus?" 
Then  comes  the  logical,  imperative 
summons  in  the  question  in  the  next 
line:  "If  you  love  Him,  why  not 
serve  Him,  soldier  of  the  cross?"  Yes, 
we  must  face  it  and  we  must  re- 
spond with  the  service  of  our  lives. 

How  do  we  proceed  on  the  mis- 
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sion  Christ  gives  to  his  church? 

We  are  to  live  the  life  "in  Christ," 
above  the  average  and  beyond  our 
time.  Since  we  cannot  do  this  alone, 
we  take  the  gift  of  his  Holy  Spirit. 
See  the  promise  implied  in  the  next 
words  Jesus  spoke  in  John  20:21. 
After  giving  the  disciples  their  or- 
ders, he  gave  them  the  Spirit.  With 
the  Spirit  or  with  God's  grace,  which 
is  God's  loving  power  we  can 
neither  deserve  nor  earn,  they  did 
the  impossible.  They  captured  prov- 
ince after  province  for  their  glorious 
Lord. 

Despite  times  of  troubles,  re- 
verses, lost  nations  (apparently),  this 
.has  been  the  story  of  Christ's  men 
and  women  ever  since.  Christ's  fol- 
lowers have  been  on  Christ's  mission. 
Every  Christian  is  an  evangelist,  an 
ambassador,  a  missionary.  Can  you 
imagine  a  convinced  communist  not 
trying  to  win  non-communists  to  his 
creed  and  to  his  program?  They 
often  shame  us  by  their  sacrificial 
efforts,  their  zeal,  their  perseverance 
to  convert  others  to  their  false  re- 
ligion and  ideology. 

Is  this  all?  Far  from  it.  As  the 
newly  vitalized  ministry  of  the  laity 
has  shown  us,  we  as  a  church  gather 
to  worship  our  Lord,  gather  to  learn 
of  Him,  gather  to  master  our  skills 
and  strategy  and  tactics,  and  then  we 
scatter  into  the  world.  The  church 
is  the  church  at  worship  in  chapel 
or  church  or  wherever;  the  church 
is  the  church  wherever  Christians 
work  and  play  in  the  world.  The 
church  is  already  where  the  real 
battles  today  are  being  fought,  in 
the  Pentagon,  in  Congress,  in  busi- 
ness offices,  in  factories,  in  political 


parties,  in  government  agencies,  in 
military  centers,  in  press,  television, 
radio,  in  the  United  Nations  and  in 
the  relationship  of  nations  every- 
where on  this  feverish,  tragically 
warring  planet.  We  are  to  be  "salty 
Christians" — and  as  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  said  at  Evans- 
ton  in  1954  "the  Church  lives  by 
a  process  of  assembling  and  scatter- 
ing. It  is  brought  together  from  all 
peoples,  occupations  and  groups  for 
worship  and  for  other  recognizable 
'organized  activities/  It  is  scattered 
as  its  members,  and  predominantly 
its  lay  members,  disperse  themselves 
in  the  life  of  world." 

Christian  Mission  in  Four  Words 

Rightly  intelligent  Christians  dis- 
trust any  too  neat  formula,  but  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  good  Bishop 
Wilberforce's  definition  of  Christian- 
ity. He  said  that  it  consists  of  four 
action  words:  admit,  submit,  com- 
mit, and  transmit.  This  is  true  for 
those  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
confronting  Christ.  It  is  true  also 
for  those  Christians  engaged  in  the 
mission  of  the  church.  We  admit 
Christ  to  every  part  of  our  life.  We 
must  make  the  decision,  and  open 
the  door  and  then  he  comes  in  (Rev. 
3:20). 

Then  we  submit  to  God's  will  for 
us  and  our  loved  ones  and  the  great 
cause  of  his  kingdom.  He  gives  us 
light  in  which  we  can  discern  what 
his  will  may  be. 

In  this  process  we  commit  our- 
selves, all  that  we  know  of  our- 
selves, to  all  that  we  know  of  God 
in  Jesus  Christ.  In  doing  this  we 
also    commit    ourselves    to    Christ's 


cause,  Christ's  mission  in  the  world. 
We  enlist  for  the  duration,  and  that 
means  we  enlist  forever.  To  be  a 
Christian  is  to  be  on  a  mission. 

We  cannot  proceed  on  our  mission 
unless  we  transmit  by  word  and 
action  and  life  the  Good  News  of 
Christ.  Christians  are  transmitters. 
Thank  God  someone  "gets  the  mes- 
sage," and  the  Lord  does  the  rest. 

■  ■ 

THE  LAST  WORD 

One  day  the  veteran  sergeant 
gathered  his  new  recruits  into  the 
barracks  to  give  them  a  lecture.  He 
finished  his  impromptu  orientation 
saying,  "No  matter  how  distasteful 
the  job  you're  ordered  to  do,  or  how 
much  of  a  bawling  out  you  get,  just 
remember  that  you  always  have  the 
right  to  the  last  word." 

The  sergeant  paused  for  a  second 
to  let  this  unbelievable  little  morsel 
of  information  to  sink  in.  Then  he 
added:  "The  last  word  is  Tessir/  " 
— Builders. 


"I'm  planning  on  getting  married 
next  week.  Want  to  be  the  groom?" 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

JULY 


DAY 


BOOK      CHAPTER 


1  Genesis    $ 

2  Genesis    4 

3  Sunday    Genesis    6 

4  Genesis    7 

5  Genesis    8 

6  Genesis    9 

7  Genesis   11:1-9 

8  Exodus      32:1-20 

9  Exodus    32:21-35 

10  Sunday    Exodus    33 

11  Exodus    34:1-17 

12  Numbers     13:17-33 

13  Numbers    14:1-35 

14  1   Kings    11:1-22 

15  1  Kings 11:23-43 

16  1    Kings     12:1-20 

17  Sunday    II  Kings 24:1-17 

18  II  Kings    24:18—25:21 


19    Amos  

20    Amos  

21    Amos  

22    Amos  

23    Amos  

24  Sunday    Amos  6 


7 

8 

9 

61 

.65:17-25 
66 


25    Amos  . . . 

26    Amos  . . . 

27    Amos  . . . 

28    Isaiah 

29    Isaiah    . . 

30    Isaiah    .  . 

31  Sunday     Acts   7 


FULFILMENT   AT   MEALTIME 

Before   we   start 
To  fill  our  face 
We  fill  our  hearts 
By  saying  grace. 
— Harold  L.  Taylor 
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PROFILES  IN  CHRISTIAN  COMMITMENT- 


HELEN  KELLER 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


HELEN  KELLER  was  born  in 
1880  in  Alabama.  Until  she 
was  nineteen  months  old  she  enjoyed 
a  perfectly  normal  infancy. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  months, 
she  had  a  mysterious  illness,  which 
left  her  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 
Without  a  moment's  warning,  her 
bright  world  was  blotted  out  and  she 
plunged  into  a  darkness  as  black 
and  silent  as  the  grave. 

During  the  next  five  years  Helen 
tried  times  without  number  to  es- 
tablish some  sort  of  contact  with  the 
outside  world  but  all  in  vain.  It  was 
like  being  thrust  into  the  dark,  silent, 
innermost  dungeon  of  a  prison  with 
no  hope  of  visitors  and  no  possibility 
of  escape.  She  tried  to  free  herself 
from  the  impenetrable  silence  and 
darkness  which  held  her  captive,  but 
to  no  effect.  Her  deep  frustration 
often  threw  her  into  tempests  of 
passion  which,  during  those  five 
years  recurred  more  and  more  fre- 
quently, until  they  were  convulsing 
her  daily,  sometimes  hourly,  driving 
her  at  times  almost  beside  herself. 


And  often  after  such  tempests,  she 
w^uld  feel  her  way  around  the 
garden  to  hide  her  hot  face  in  the 
flowers  she  could  not  see,  or  creep 
into  her  mother's  loving  arms  and 
sleep  from  sheer  emotional  and 
physical  exhaustion. 

One  day  when  she  was  six  years 
and  nine  months  old,  Helen  vaguely 
felt  that  something  unusual  was  afoot 
in  her  home,  as  though  some  special 
visitor  was  expected.  During  recent 
weeks  her  moods  had  been  nearly  all 
anger  and  bitterness.  The  wordless 
cry  of  her  soul  for  human  com- 
munication, which  she  could  make 
no  one  understand,  reduced  her  to 
a  feeling  of  utter  misery  and  help- 
lessness. Of  course  she  did  not  un- 
derstand her  own  condition,  or  her 
fundamental  frustrations;  she  felt 
only  her  maddening  inability  to 
communicate  with  her  parents,  while 
they,  on  their  side,  were  broken- 
hearted that  they  could  find  no  way 
of  talking  to  their  child,  no  way  of 
getting  a  single  word  into  Helen's 
mind  or  heart. 
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In  this  series  of  biographical  studies   of  persons   of 
achievement — Helen   Keller,   who   helped   many   persons 
learn  to   communicate   with   others  though   blind   and   deaf 


But  this  day,  as  Helen  stood  on 
the  steps  at  the  front  entrance  to 
their  home,  she  felt  the  touch  of  a 
new  hand,  and  a  stranger  embraced 
her. 

It  was  Anne  Sullivan. 

The  tremendous  debt  which  Helen 
and  blind  people  the  world  round 
owe  to  Anne  Sullivan  is  beyond 
computation.  For  it  was  Anne  who 
rescued  Helen  from  her  world  of 
darkness  and  misery,  and  enabled 
her  to  bring  deliverance  to  count- 
less fellow  sufferers. 

It  was  the  day  after  Anne  Sulli- 
van's arrival  that  Helen  learned  the 
finger  language  for  the  word  "doll." 
Anne  spelled  it  into  her  hand  very 
slowly  and  deliberately,  and  got 
Helen  to  imitate.  Helen  did  not 
know  then  that  "doll"  was  the  name 
of  the  gift  Anne  had  brought  her  the 
day  before  from  the  blind  children  in 
the  Perkins  Institution;  she  thought 
she  was  learning  some  finger  game, 
and  played  it  repeatedly  until  she 
could  do  it  correctly.  Then  she  felt 
her  way  downstairs  to  show  her 
mother  the  game.  Other  simple 
words  were  taught  her  in  the  same 
manner  during  the  following  days — 
such  words  as  pin,  hat,  cup,  sit, 
stand,  walk — but  as  yet  she  had  no 
idea  what  they  meant.  The  power  of 
associating  word  with  object  had  not 
yet  awakened  in  her. 

A  whole  month  passed  in  this  way 
before  Helen  began  to  associate  the 
letters   spelled  into   her  hand  with 


objects.  The  association  came  at  the 
end  of  a  lesson  in  which  Anne  had 
tried  to  make  Helen  understand  that 
the  word  mug  meant  the  object 
which  she  held,  and  water  meant 
that  which  the  mug  contained.  But 
Helen  simply  could  not  understand, 
and  as  Anne  persisted,  she  grew 
annoyed  and  gave  expression  to  her 
annoyance  by  dashing  her  mug  to 
the  floor,  smashing  it  to  pieces.  She 
felt  the  broken  fragments  with  her 
feet,  and  experienced  a  measure  of 
relief  in  doing  so.  The  lesson  was 
adjourned  and  they  went  out  into 
the  sunshine.  As  they  passed  the 
well-house  someone  was  drawing 
water,  and  Anne  placed  Helen's  hand 
into  the  stream  pouring  from  the 
spout  of  the  pump,  and  spelled  into 
her  other  hand  the  word  water, 
water,  water.  Anne  continued  to  do 
this,  at  first  slowly  and  then  rapidly, 
until  it  suddenly  dawned  on  Helen's 
mind  that  water  meant  the  cool 
something  flowing  over  her  hand. 

"That  living  word  awakened  my 
soul,"  said  Helen  many  years  after. 
She  now  knew  that  things  had 
names,  and  she  wanted  to  learn 
them  all  at  once.  "As  we  returned 
to  the  house  every  object  which  I 
touched  seemed  to  quiver  with  life. 
That  was  because  I  saw  everything 
with  the  strange  new  sight  that 
had  come  to  me."  She  learned  many 
new  words  that  same  day,  including 
mother,  father,  sister,  teacher.  She 
felt  that  she  was  at  last  in  contact 
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with  the  outside  world. 

She  went  to  bed  that  night  but 
was  too  happy  to  sleep. 

During  the  following  summer 
Anne  took  Helen  on  exploration 
walks  discovering  plants,  flowers, 
and  trees;  Helen  handling  them, 
learning  their  names,  inhaling  their 
scent,  feeling  them  against  her  hand 
and  her  face.  Sitting  in  a  field 
on  the  warm  grass  Anne  described 
through  their  sign  language  the 
countiess  things  which  Helen  could 
not  see. 

Meanwhile  instruction  by  her  de- 
voted teacher  continued.  Learning 
the  names  of  objects,  or  terms  to 
denote  activities  of  many  kinds, 
proved  easy  enough,  but  she  was  at 
first  unable  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  abstract  words. 

When  she  had  become  fairly  pro- 
ficient in  the  finger  language,  the 
next  important  step  in  Helens  edu- 
cation was  reading. 

Anne  gave  her  pieces  of  card- 
board on  which  words  were  printed 
in  raised  letters,  and  very  soon 
Helen  was  able  to  arrange  these 
words  in  simple  sentences.  For  ex- 
ample, the  word  "doll"  was  placed 
on  the  doll,  so  that  Helen  immediate- 
ly associated  those  two;  similarly, 
the  word  for  "bed"  was  placed  on 
the  bed.  Then  doll  was  placed  on  the 
bed  and  Helen  felt  the  four  ar- 
ranged in  a  row,  "Doll  is  on  bed." 
Very  soon  she  was  making  sentences 
of  her  own.  One  day,  she  arranged 
in  a  row  on  a  shelf  the  three  words 
"is  in  wardrobe,"  and,  pinning  on 
herself  the  word  "girl,"  stood  inside 
the  wardrobe  for  Anne  to  find  her. 
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It  was  the  beginning  of  a  form  of 
hide  and  seek  which  Helen  and  Anne 
played  for  hours  at  a  time.  In  this 
way  Anne  stripped  learning  of  all 
its  drudgery,  and  turned  it  into 
game  after  game,  full  of  excitement 
and  laughter. 

When  Helen  was  eight  years  old 
Anne  took  her  away  on  a  long  vaca- 
tion, so  that  she  could  begin  to  find 
her  way  about  in  new  surroundings, 
making  new  contacts,  learning  new 
words,  and  through  new  experiences 
gaining  fresh  ideas. 

A  long  train  journey  from  Ala- 
bama in  the  south  to  Boston  in  the 
north  brought  Helen  and  Anne  to 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
and  Helen  was  delighted  to  find  her- 
self among  children  of  her  own  age 
who  talked  her  finger  language.  At 
first  she  found  it  difficult  to  remem- 
ber that  the  other  children  were 
blind,  for  she  had  never  met  any- 
body afflicted  like  herself,  and  they 
seemed  unaware  of  her  handicaps. 
They  were  so  eager  and  happy  as 
they  gathered  around  her  and  talked 
to  her,  so  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  hap- 
piness and  contentment,  that  she 
was  thrilled  by  their  companionship. 
Before  the  first  day  was  through  she 
felt  thoroughly  at  home  in  her  new 
environment. 

During  the  summer  she  had  her 
first  experience  of  sea  bathing.  Don- 
ning a  bathing  suit  she  plunged  into 
the  water  without  the  slightest  fear. 
Very  soon  she  was  being  lifted  off 
her  feet  by  the  waves  and  thrown 
about  like  a  cork.  Naturally  she  was 
frightened,  and  made  frantic  but 
unavailing  efforts  to  stand.  Finally, 
as  if  the  sea  had   grown  tired  of 


sporting  with  the  new  bather,  she 
was  thrown  back  on  the  shore,  and 
the  next  minute  was  in  Anne's  arms. 

WHEN  she  was  ten  years  old, 
being  now  able  to  use  ringer 
language  with  ease  and  speed,  and 
to  read  and  write  with  accuracy,  she 
felt  a  deep  longing  to  speak  with  her 
voice.  Fearing  that  it  would  bring 
her  nothing  but  disappointment, 
since  she  was  unable  to  watch  the  lip 
movements  of  speech,  Anne  tried  to 
repress  the  desire.  But  Helen  was 
convinced  that  with  training  she 
would  be  able  to  speak.  Anne  ar- 
ranged for  her  to  be  interviewed  by 
Sarah  Fuller,  Principal  of  the  Hor- 
ace Mann  School,  who  undertook  to 
teach  Helen  herself.  Within  a  very 
short  time  Helen  had  learned  to 
make  most  of  the  sounds  used  in 
speaking  English. 

Within  a  month  she  was  articulat- 
ing many  words.  Soon  she  was 
speaking  sentences,  and  improving 
daily.  One  sentence  she  rehearsed 
over  and  over  again:  "I  am  not  dumb 
now."  She  looked  forward  with  very 
great  eagerness  to  returning  home 
and  speaking  the  words  to  her  par- 
ents and  her  sister,  "I  am  not  dumb 
now."  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
journey  home  Helen  talked  constant- 
ly to  Anne,  determined  to  improve 
her  speech  up  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment before  speaking  to  her  parents. 
They  met  her  at  the  station.  "I  am 
not  dumb  now,"  she  said.  Her 
mother  hugged  her  with  delight;  her 
father  listened  in  silence,  speech- 
less with  joy;  her  sister  kissed  her 
hand  and  danced  around  her.  Imper- 
fect  as   her   speech   was,    she   had 


broken  through  the  silence  of  the 
years. 

When  she  was  sixteen  she  gave  an 
address  before  the  American  Associa- 
tion to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf.  She  described 
the  joy  it  gave  her  to  be  able  to 
speak,  and  the  longing  she  had  that 
every  deaf  child  should  be  taught  to 
speak.  She  admitted  that  it  was  still 
not  easy  for  strangers  to  understand 
her,  but  it  gave  her  unspeakable 
happiness  to  know  that  her  family 
and  friends  could  do  so. 

She  went  to  Cambridge  School 
for  Young  Ladies  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, in  preparation  for  entrance 
into  Radcliffe  College. 

Both  in  the  school  and  college 
Anne  sat  beside  her  spelling  into  her 
hand  the  lectures  as  they  were  given. 
In  private  study  also  Anne  read  in- 
to her  hand  all  the  books  she  had  to 
study  which  were  not  in  Braille — 
books  on  history,  philosophy,  eco- 
nomics, and  languages — often  spell- 
ing into  the  attentive  hand  things 
which  she  herself  did  not  grasp. 

Helen  entered  fully  into  sports 
during  her  college  days,  sleighing, 
hiking,  scrambling  in  underbrush, 
tandem  cycling,  boating,  canoeing, 
and  sailing. 

She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  in 
1904  with  excellent  reading  knowl- 
edge of  Greek,  Latin,  German,  and 
French.  She  had  earned  her  degree 
in  a  college  reputed  to  be  one  of 
the  stiffest  in  America,  granting  no 
favors  to  anyone. 

From  the  day  she  addressed  the 
American  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf, 
Helen's    chief    desire    had    been    to 
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spend  life  helping  those  handicapped 
like  herself. 

Her  big  opportunity  to  help  the 
blind  came  in  1921  when  she 
organized  a  concert  in  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  New  York,  to 
secure  funds  to  inaugurate  the  Amer- 
ican Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  concert  was  a  success  and  the 
Foundation  was  started.  During  the 
next  ten  years  Helen  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles,  rousing  public 
opinion  in  America,  and  laying  the 
needs  of  the  blind  on  the  world's 
conscience. 

At  the  end  of  those  ten  strenuous 
years  the  First  World  Council  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  New  York. 
Helen  now  felt  in  need  of  a  rest 
and  change,  and  she  and  Anne  went 
to  England  on  vacation.  Summering 
in  Essex  they  travelled  to  historic 
places,  touched  the  walls  built  dur- 
ing the  Roman  occupation  nineteen 
centuries  before,  walked  along  the 
trenches  where  Queen  Boadicea  and 
her  soldiers  defied  the  Roman  in- 
vader. They  went  to  Cornwall  and 
Helen  caressed  the  violets  in  Corn- 
ish lanes,  and  the  primroses  at  the 
roadside,  and  the  heather  on  the 
northern  moors.  She  met  the  King 
and  Queen  at  Buckingham  Place, 
dined  in  the  House  of  Commons,  met 
Clement  Attlee,  Lady  Astor,  and 
Bernard  Shaw. 

When  she  travelled  by  train  to 
Scotland  the  driver  guided  her  to  his 
seat  that  she  might  get  the  "feel" 
of  tremendous  power  possessed  by 
the  Flying  Scotsman,  and  the  stoker 
gave  her  the  shovel  to  feed  the  fiery 
monster.  She  visited  the  birthplace 
of  David  Livingstone,  and  received 
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a  Doctorate  from  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity. 

IN  August  they  left  Canada,  came 
to  New  York  and  took  a  cottage 
on  Long  Island  by  the  sea.  One  day 
when  Anne  and  Helen  were  out 
walking  Anne  broke  away  and 
waded  into  the  water,  became  dizzy 
and  collapsed.  When  Helen  got  her 
back  to  the  cottage  and  into  bed, 
Anne  said  to  her,  "I  am  trying  so 
hard  to  live  for  you."  Next  day  an 
ambulance  took  her  to  hospital.  As 
she  lay  there  she  said,  "Lying  here  in 
hospital,  I  feel  that  I  am  at  the  feet 
of  God."  A  few  days  before  she  died 
she  spelled  into  Helen's  hand,  "Will 
you  come  with  me  to  Scotland  next 
spring?"  But  long  before  the  spring 
came  Anne's  ashes  were  placed  in 
the  National  Cathedral  in  Washing- 
ton, near  the  tomb  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

From  the  time  that  Anne  first  em- 
braced Helen  on  the  front  steps  of 
the  Keller  home  in  Alabama  to  the 
day  of  her  death  Anne  lived  for 
Helen's  well-being  and  for  the  work 
which  Helen  undertook  for  handi- 
capped people.  If  God  is  pure,  un- 
bounded love,  and  we  believe  he  is, 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  Anne  Sullivan. 

After  Anne  Sullivan's  death  in 
1936,  Polly  Thomson  became  Helen's 
constant  companion. 

Helen  and  Polly  spent  three 
months  in  England  and  Scotland, 
and  then  went  on  to  Japan  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment in  the  interests  of  blind  peo- 
ple in  that  country.  During  the  sea 
voyage  Helen  prepared  her  speeches 


and  rehearsed  them  to  Polly  at  dawn 
before  the  sailors  were  up  to  swab 
down  the  decks. 

She  lectured  all  over  Japan,  and 
everywhere  she  went  the  Japanese 
gave  her  a  wonderful  reception. 
Little  children  honored  the  great 
Lady  by  throwing  flowers  in  the 
road  where  she  walked. 

The  Second  World  War  saddened 
her  beyond  all  the  sadness  she  had 
known  before.  War  with  all  its  other 
horrors  meant  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  the  blind,  of  people  ren- 
dered blind  by  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  mankind. 

Soon  after  the  war  ended  she  was 
back  in  Europe  and  Japan,  engaged 
in  her  own  special  remedial  work. 
Other  places  visited  in  the  postwar 
decades  have  included  Africa,  Egypt, 
Lebanon,  Damascus,  Jordan,  Israel, 
and  many  parts  of  America,  includ- 
ing the  South — Chile,  Peru,  and 
Mexico:  everywhere  the  purpose  has 
been  the  same,  to  help  handicapped 
people  live  as  near  as  possible  a  nor- 
mal life. 

As  we  survey  her  crowded  and  cre- 
ative life  and  try  to  see  the  meaning 
of  its  details  in  tie  whole,  the  feature 
which  towers  Everest-like  above  all 
else  is  her  faith  in  God,  and  next  to 
that  is  her  self-dedication  to  the 
cause  of  the  blind. 

"Faith,  the  spiritual  strong  search- 
light, illumines  the  way,  and  al- 
though sinister  doubts  lurk  in  the 
shadow,  I  walk  unafraid  toward  the 
Enchanted  Wood  where  the  foliage 
is  always  green,  where  joy  abides, 
where  nightingales  nest  and  sing, 
and  where  life  and  death  are  one  in 
the  Presence  of  the  Lord."       ■  ■ 


WIT  AND  WISDOM 

The  young  man  had  applied  for  a 
position  and  after  being  interviewed, 
had  been  accepted. 

"Now,"  said  his  employer,  "your 
first  job  will  start  at  sweeping  out 
the  office." 

The  youthful  applicant  drew  him- 
self up  to  his  full  height  and  said, 
"Sir,  I  am  a  college  graduate!" 

"Okay,"  said  the  boss,  resignedly, 
"hand  me  the  broom  and  111  show 
you  how." — Anna  Herbert. 

Life  is  like  a  long  cross-country 
trip;  you  may  know  where  you  are 
going,  but  you  will  never  get  there 
unless  you  keep  driving. — Nina 
Willis  Walter. 

A  much-beloved  minister,  who 
preached  good  sermons,  had  a  habit 
of  exaggerating — always,  however, 
on  the  side  of  good.  But  finally  the 
elders  decided  that  they  would  have 
to  speak  to  him  about  it,  which,  of 
course  they  disliked  very  much  to 
do.  Finally  they  got  up  courage  and 
spoke  to  him,  and  when  they  were 
through,  he  said:  "Oh,  brethren, 
don't  I  know  it?  And  it  has  caused 
me  to  shed  barrels  and  barrels  of 
tears !" — Builders. 

The  officer  pulled  the  motorist  to 
the  side  of  the  road  and  exclaimed, 
"When  I  saw  you  come  zooming 
around  that  curve  I  said  to  myself 
'45  at  least!" 

"Well,  you're  wrong,  officer,"  pro- 
tested the  woman  driver.  "This  hat 
just  makes  me  look  older." — Joseph 
Salar  in  American  Legion  Magazine. 
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When  life  £eU  tjo*  2>oam 


By  John  A.  Holt 


THERE  is  a  verse  in  the  book  of 
James,  chapter  5  verse  17, 
which  gives  a  strange  description  of 
the  prophet  Elijah.  "Elijah  was  a 
man  subject  to  like  passions  as  we 
are."  From  what  we  know  of  the 
life  of  Elijah  not  many  of  us  would 
class  him  with  ourselves  in  expe- 
rience or  work.  Who  can  find  paral- 
lel in  his  own  life  with  many  of  the 
things  Elijah  did?  There  was  that 
time  when  the  prophet  stood  before 
Ahab  and  caused  the  king's  face 
to  grow  white  with  fear.  Then  for 
a  space  of  three  years  and  six 
months  he  walked  up  and  down  the 
land  of  Israel  with  the  keys  of  the 
weather  in  his  pocket  and  there  was 
no  rain  except  at  his  bidding.  He 
lifted  the  dead  body  of  a  boy  back 
to  life,  called  fire  down  from 
heaven  on  Mount  Carmel,  rode  into 
heaven  on  a  fiery  chariot,  and  finally 
appeared  on  the  Mount  of  Trans- 
figuration along  with  Moses  and 
Jesus.  Surely  our  lives  will  not  find 


descriptions  like  those  on  the  part 
of  our  biographers. 

However,  there  is  one  experience 
that  finds  close  parallel  with  each 
of  us.  In  the  verse,  "and  came  and 
sat  down  under  a  broom  tree;  and 
he  asked  that  he  might  die  ..."  (1 
Kings  19:4),  there  is  common 
ground.  All  of  us  know  what  it  is 
to  have  life  let  us  down,  and  we 
are  ready  to  "throw  in  the  towel." 
Discouragement  is  a  common  ex- 
perience, and  the  desire  to  resign  is 
a  most  normal  reaction.  No  one  ap- 
preciated what  Elijah  was  doing, 
and  if  that  is  the  way  they  felt  about 
it,  then  he  may  as  well  quit. 

In  passing,  it  needs  to  be  pointed 
out  that  Elijah  was  out  of  character 
when  he  sat  under  that  juniper  tree; 
for  a  moment  he  had  lost  his  per- 
spective, and  this  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous time.  We  will  do  or  say 
something  and  we  have  no  idea  why. 
Who  has  not  looked  back  on  some 
experience    and    said,    "What    ever 
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possessed  me  to  do  that?"  For  a 
split  second  our  sense  of  values  be- 
comes twisted.  This  was  true  with 
Elijah;  the  threat  of  Jezebel  was  so 
strong  that  he  could  not  see  the 
power  of  God.  Many  a  young  per- 
son has  damaged  his  life  in  a 
moment  of  thoughtless  action;  many 
a  businessman  has  damaged  his 
career  and  family  in  a  moment  when 
his  perspective  became  twisted  and 
he  acted  out  of  character.  Think 
twice  before  you  step  out  of  a  pre- 
determined role  of  conduct;  it  can 
be  a  dreadful  mistake. 

Now  the  interesting  thing  about 
Elijah  at  this  sad  point  in  his  life 
is  that  God  did  not  cast  him  off  or 
stop  using  him  in  his  work.  The 
Bible  gives  ample  illustration  where 
God  takes  imperfect  people  and 
uses  them  for  the  good  of  humanity. 
Look  at  the  mistakes  that  some  of 
the  greatest  of  them  made.  Abra- 
ham lied  about  his  family  relation- 
ships; Jacob  deceived  his  father-in- 
law;  Joseph  talked  out  of  turn  about 
his  brothers;  Moses  killed  an  Egyp- 
tian taskmaster;  Samuel  was  a  failure 
as  a  father;  David  broke  three  of 
the  ten  commandments;  Solomon 
was  guilty  of  lust  and  pride;  Elijah 
gave  in  to  discouragement;  John  the 
Baptist  lost  faith  in  the  new  king- 
dom; Peter  denied  his  Lord;  and 
Paul  persecuted  the  Christians.  But 
where  would  the  Bible  be  without 
these  men?  God  used  them  often 
in  spite  of  themselves  when  he  could 
not  use  them  because  of  what  they 
were.  It  will  give  us  comfort  to  keep 
this  in  mind  when  our  juniper  tree 
comes.  We  may  fail  God,  but  he 
will  not  fail  us. 


WHAT  caused  Elijah  to  step 
out  of  character  and  wish  for 
the  end  of  it  all?  Was  it  merely  be- 
cause the  painted  fingers  of  Jezebel 
had  penned  him  a  note  of  warning? 
This  would  hardly  account  for  it. 
Three  things  far  more  important 
than  this  had  happened,  and  in  these 
three  things  we  can  find  strength  for 
our  session  under  the  juniper  tree. 

First  of  all,  Elijah  had  lost  his 
faith  in  God.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
Elijah  no  longer  believed  in  the 
existence  of  God;  he  gives  every 
evidence  of  this  conviction,  for  at 
least  he  is  still  praying.  Many  peo- 
ple today  will  affirm  quickly  their 
faith  in  God's  existence,  but  inso- 
far as  this  making  any  significant 
difference  in  their  lives  such  is  not 
the  case.  With  an  ordered  universe 
all  around  us,  with  the  dependability 
of  natural  law  on  every  hand,  and 
the  necessity  for  some  explanation 
of  a  planned  world,  the  existence  of 
a  planner,  a  creator  is  not  hard  to 
come  by. 

Nor  does  this  mean  that  Elijah 
no  longer  believed  in  the  concern 
of  God  for  his  world  and  his  crea- 
tures. His  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  men  was  a  known  fact  to  the 
prophet,  and  unlike  many  today,  Eli- 
jah did  not  cry  out  for  a  miracle 
that  he  might  believe;  he  had  wit- 
nessed some  miracles  of  a  rather 
startling  nature.  But  concern  and 
ministry  may  be  two  different  things; 
we  can  wish  to  help  and  at  the  same 
time  be  powerless  to  help.  Hence, 
the  placing  of  God  in  the  same  cate- 
gory is  not  difficult. 

When  Elijah  lost  his  faith  in  God, 
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he  lost  his  faith  in  the  belief  that 
God  controls.  It  was  not  his  love 
that  was  called  into  question  but  his 
sovereignty.  This  was  Elijah's  prob- 
lem. The  wrath  of  Jezebel  ruled 
the  day  and  nothing  seemed  to  be 
able  to  prevail  against  it.  And  this 
is  close  to  our  problem  too.  It  is  not 
easy  to  believe  that  God  rules  the 
world  and  that  he  will  have  the  last 
word.  We  seem  far  more  concerned 
with  what  Russia  will  do,  or  what 
Red  China  will  do,  than  we  are  with 
what  God  is  going  to  do.  And  yet 
the  Bible  is  clear  that  God  is  still 
on  his  throne  and  still  the  ruler  of 
the  universe.  In  the  second  Psalm 
the  writer  declares,  "He  that  sitteth 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  the  Lord 
shall  have  them  in  derision."  Paul 
also  states  that  "every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  shall  confess 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord."  We  may 
seem  to  be  a  long  way  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
God  in  this  world,  but  perhaps  God 
is  no  more  distant  to  us  than  he 
was  to  Elijah  under  his  juniper  tree. 
His  power  is  not  decreased  because 
his  people  fail  to  fulfill  their  destiny; 
in  the  fullness  of  time  he  will  bring 
about  victory.  It  is  this  kind  of  faith 
that  is  needed  if  we  are  to  measure 
up  to  life. 

Second,  Elijah  had  lost  faith  in 
man.  Here  is  always  a  short  cut  to 
wretchedness.  When  God's  people 
seek  to  cut  themselves  off  from 
their  fellowmen,  they  will  lose  every 
time.  We  need  to  maintain  our  faith 
in  people  even  when  they  fall  short 
and  let  us  down.  There  are  reasons 
for  this. 

For  one  thing,  God  maintains  his 
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faith  in  weak  and  erring  humanity, 
and  he  knows  far  better  their  short- 
comings than  we.  But  he  still  uses 
the  human  agent  for  his  purpose, 
and  has  entrusted  into  human  hands 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  on 
this  earth.  We  also  need  to  maintain 
contact  with  human  beings  because 
we  need  their  help,  and  they  also 
need  us.  Did  not  Elijah  desperately 
need  Israel  that  he  might  fulfill  his 
function  in  God's  sight?  And  did 
not  Israel  desperately  need  Elijah 
in  their  time  of  crisis? 

Elijah  also  needed  to  restore  his 
faith  in  men  for  not  to  believe  in 
the  worth  of  people  was  to  deny  the 
power  of  God  to  transform  life.  We 
see  this  in  the  Christian  revelation 
far  more  clearly  than  Elijah  was  able 
to  see  it  in  his  day.  If  Christianity 
teaches  anything,  it  teaches  the  dig- 
nity and  the  worth  of  personality, 
and  further,  that  this  thing  called 
a  human  being  can  be  transformed 
by  the  power  of  God  into  a  new 
creature.  We  need  to  believe  firmly 
in  what  man  can  become  as  well 
as  what  he  has  already  achieved.  To 
be  sure,  humanity  possesses  some 
unsavory  characteristics,  but  by  the 
power  of  God  these  characteristics 
can  be  changed. 

The  third  thing  Elijah  had  lost 
was  faith  in  himself.  According  to 
his  own  prayer  he  wanted  to  die, 
and  so  he  asked  God  to  take  his  life. 
Actually,  if  Elijah  had  really  wanted 
to  die  all  he  had  to  do  was  remain 
in  Israel,  and  Jezebel  had  promised 
to  take  care  of  that  for  him  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  to 
avoid  death  that  he  fled  to  the 
south. 


Elijah  had  lost  faith  in  himself 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  He  had 
lost  that  happy  medium  between 
pride  and  pity,  the  halfway  point 
of  self-confidence.  He  even  sought 
to  put  the  blame  on  the  Israelites 
because  he  was  under  the  juniper 
tree.  In  the  tenth  verse  of  chapter 
19  of  1  Kings,  Elijah  cites  his 
reasons  for  his  discouragement.  The 
children  of  Israel  have  forsaken  the 
covenant,  thrown  down  the  altars, 
and  then  have  slain  the  prophets. 
Not  a  word  about  the  note  from  Jeze- 
bel or  his  own  fearful  heart.  If  the 
truth  had  been  confessed,  the 
prophet  would  have  said  that  he 
had  failed,  and  he  had  come  to  this 
lonely  spot  because  he  feared  for 
his  life. 

The  lesson  can  be  quickly  pointed 
out  that  in  the  shadows  of  self-pity 
we  rarely  see  anything  in  its  proper 
perspective,  not  to  mention  making 
an  honest  confession  of  exactly  what 
had  happened. 

NOW  what  was  God's  remedy  for 
Elijah's  threefold  ailment? 
Three  prescriptions  for  his  ailment. 
First,  food  and  rest.  He  was  tired 
and  hungry  after  his  journey  and 
disappointment,  and  a  tired  body 
and  sleepy  eyes  are  not  fit  subjects 
for  receiving  anything  from  God, 
especially  a  spiritual  revelation.  We 
live  in  this  world  and  we  must  live 
according  to  the  laws  of  this  world. 
Think  of  the  inspiration  that  is 
missed  every  Sunday  morning  in 
churches  all  over  the  land  because 
physical  fatigue  precludes  the  con- 
centration so  essential  to  effective 
worship. 


God's  second  ministry  to  the 
prophet  was  to  straighten  out  the 
facts.  He  was  informed  that  he  was 
not  the  only  one  left  faithful  to  God; 
there  were  7,000  who  had  not  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal.  God  does  not 
work  with  illusions,  and  neither  can 
we.  If  we  are  going  to  draw  a  con- 
clusion, then  we  need  to  base  it  on 
fact  and  not  on  fantasy  or  imagina- 
tion. Moreover,  in  a  day  of  pro- 
nounced propaganda,  we  must  be 
careful  to  read  between  the  lines  in 
order  to  get  at  the  real  truth. 

God's  final  answer  to  Elijah  was 
for  him  to  go  back  to  work.  "What 
doest  thou  here,  Elijah?"  In  this 
question  was  the  answer.  The 
prophet  was  in  the  wrong  place; 
his  work  was  in  Israel  and  not  in 
the  desert.  In  the  performance  of  his 
duty  he  would  find  the  therapy  for 
his  ailment.  Many  a  man  could  tes- 
tify to  this  truth.  When  the  going  is 
tough,  when  the  discouragements 
c®me,  the  best  thing  a  man  can  do 
is  to  be  about  his  business.  And  be- 
cause someone  else  has  failed  is  no 
reason  he  ought  to  fail  them.  Jeze- 
bel was  wrong;  but  she  must  never 
become  the  excuse  for  Elijah's 
dereliction  of  duty. 

Life  has  a  way  of  letting  all  of 
us  down  at  one  time  or  another.  It 
may  not  be  nearly  so  spectacular  as 
in  the  case  of  Elijah,  but  the  prin- 
ciple will  still  be  the  same.  And 
oddly  enough  the  remedy  is  still  the 
same.  Get  our  physical  house  in  or- 
der; face  the  facts;  and  then  get  on 
with  our  work.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  men  will  not  fail  us,  for  they 
will;  but  God  will  not  fail  us;  he  will 
not  let  us  down.  ■  ■ 
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Lift  Up  Your  Heart 


If  the  Lord  appoints  you  to  an  impossible  task,  do  not  decline  it 
in  unbelief,  but  accept  the  challenge. — Lloyd  H.  Knox. 

A  firm  refusal,  when  it  is  heaven-directed,  may  be  the  rein  which 
brings  us  to  a  screeching  halt  for  Christ's  sake. — Charlie  W.  Shedd. 

Anything  which  has  man  alone  as  the  center  is  always  doomed  to 
destruction  because  man  in  himself  is  not  able  to  furnish  depth-mean- 
ing for  life. — Elliott  Wright. 

God  is  not  dead  ...  I  have  already  talked  with  him  several  times 
today. — Charles  A.  Stuck. 

Prayer  is  not  overcoming  God's  reluctance;  it  is  laying  hold  of  his 
highest  willingness. — Archbishop  Trench. 

Many  who  have  served  the  world  best  have  suffered  most. — Leslie 
D.  Weatherhead. 

Where  we  stand  is  not  as  important  as  in  what  direction  we  are 
moving. — Messenger. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  a  hungry  man  is  more  interested  in  four 
sandwiches  than  in  four  freedoms. — Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr. 

No  discipline  but  self-discipline  has  any  moral  significance. — Joseph 
Fletcher. 

Character  is  always  lost  when  a  high  ideal  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  conformity  and  popularity. — War  Cry. 

Strange,  but  it  seems  to  be  true:  charm  is  a  woman's  strength,  while 
strength  is  a  man's  charm. — Sunshine  Magazine. 

Seeing  much,  suffering  much,  and  studying  much,  are  the  three 
pillars  of  learning. — Disraeli. 

Ignorance  is  like  the  itch — the  less  you  have  of  it  the  better  off 
you  are. — Harry  G.  Mendelson. 
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BRIEF  NEWS  ITEMS 


Visitors  to  Vietnam 

Among  the  visitors  to  Vietnam 
during  the  Spring  were:  Bishop  Reu- 
ben H.  Mueller,  President  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  General 
Commission  on  Chaplains  and 
Armed  Forces  Personnel,  who  was 
in  Vietnam  and  Thailand  during 
Holy  Week;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  E. 
Vivrett,  Jr.,  Director,  Chaplaincy 
Services,  Disciples  of  Christ;  the 
Rev.  Harry  Wood,  Exec.  Secy.,  De- 
partment of  Chaplains  and  Service 
Personnel,  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  USA;  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  McLaughlin,  General  Secy., 
the  Methodist  Commission  on  Chap- 
lains. 

Guaranteed  Annual  Income? 

The  Commission  on  Technology, 
Automation,  and  Economic  Progress, 
which  reported  to  the  President  on 
Feb.  2,  1966,  among  other  things 
said: 

Technological  change  and  pro- 
ductivity are  primary  sources  of 
our  unprecedented  wealth,  but 
many  persons  have  not  shared  in 
that  abundance.  We  recommend 
that  economic  security  be  guaran- 
teed by  a  floor  under  family  in- 
come. 

A  recent  article  in  Memo  points  out 
that  the  report  "thrusts  once  again 
into  public  consideration  the  concept 
of  the  Guaranteed   Annual   Income 


(GAI)."  Thus  we  have  the  birth  of 
a  new  concept  that  will  have  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  coming 
years. 

New  Religious  Center 

A  $425,000  Religious  Center  at 
the  non-sectarian  University  of 
Southern  California  was  dedicated 
March  10,  1966.  The  center  will  be 
shared  by  the  five  largest  Protestant 
student  religious  organizations  on  the 
USC  campus.  Dr.  Norman  Topping 
spoke  at  the  dedication  and  said: 
"No  one  is  fully  educated  who  does 
not  understand  the  importance  of  re- 
ligion in  our  Western  culture." 

The  five  denominations  cooper- 
ating in  the  venture  are:  Methodist, 
Episcopal,  Baptist,  Presbyterian  and 
Lutheran.  USC's  chaplain  is  John  E. 
Cantelon. 


Billy  Graham  addresses  some  of  the 
6,000  persons  turned  away  from  the 
third  service  of  the  Southern  Piedmont 
Crusade,  Greenville,  S.C.  After  that, 
they  held  two  services  each  night  for 
the  first  time  in  the  United  States. 


Boys  and  girls  of  the  Buddhist  Institute  Orphanage  receive  their  TET 
envelopes,  containing  donations  by  the  people  of  Illinois  from  Chaplain 
(Col)  Theodore  V.  Koepke,  assisted  by  the  organization's  Assistant  Director 
of  Orphans,  Miss  Le  Eckles. 


Visit  from  Cardinal  Wyszynski 

Poland's  Primate,  Stefan  Cardinal 
Wyszynski,  arrives  in  this  country  on 
August  19  for  a  two  month  stay.  He 
will  visit  Milwaukee,  Green  Bay, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Cleveland,  Newark,  Buf- 
falo, Syracuse,  and  New  York  City; 
and  Canada  including  Windsor, 
Toronto  and  Montreal.  Colleges  and 
universities  will  confer  upon  him  11 
honorary  degrees. 

Watch  Out  for  Accidents 

Accidents  claim  the  lives  of  more 
children  between  the  ages  of  1  and 
14  than  the  five  leading  diseases. 
Up  to  age  6,  one  out  of  every  four 
children  is  injured  each  year  in  a 
domestic  accident.  The  Institute  of 
Life  Insurance  suggests  every  fam- 
ily regard  its  home  with  the  same 
kind    of    affectionate    caution    that 


pilots  reserve  for  their  airplanes. 
Watch  out  especially,  the  Institute 
says,  for  falls  and  fires! 

The  Year  of  the  Bible 

In  this  the  150th  Anniversary  of 
the  American  Bible  Society,  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  Scripture  by  the  ABS  has 
grown  from  approximately  6,000  in 
1816  to  more  than  750  million  at  the 
beginning  of  1966.  .  .  .  Still  the 
supply  does  not  meet  the  demand. 

Medicare  Now  in  Force 

Senator  George  A.  Smathers,  Flor- 
ida, pointed  out  before  Medicare 
went  into  effect  that  there  was  "a 
critical  shortage  of  trained  health 
workers  and  home  visitors."  He  has 
introduced  a  bill  (TASC— Talented 
American  Senior  Corps)  which 
would  utilize   senior  citizens  to   fill 
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jobs  in  health  fields  related  to  the 
elderly.  He  believes  that  "many 
older  persons  already  have  health 
training  skills  which  could  be  re- 
employed/' 

Activities  at  Dover  AFB 

Chaplain  J.  H.  K.  Miller  of  Dover 
AFB  writes  that  he  has  many  re- 
ligious programs  going  now;  among 
them  is  a  discussion  group  each 
Monday  involving  seniors  in  high 
school  and  single  airmen.  "Our 
PWOC  is  going  great  guns,"  he  con- 
tinues; "and  we're  trying  to  stimu- 
late more  interest  in  PMOC  by  hav- 
ing one  of  the  chaplains  conduct  a 
series  of  discussions  during  Lent  on 
Tuesday  evenings." 

Christian  Endeavorers  to 
Meet  in  Ireland 

Thousands  of  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers of  all  nations  will  gather  in  Bel- 
fast, Northern  Ireland,  July  27-  Au- 
gust 1,  for  the  15th  World  Christian 


Endeavor  Convention.  The  theme 
will  be:  "Jesus  Christ  Is  Lord";  out- 
standing Christian  leaders  will  bring 
messages. 

The  Demograph  Is  Still  Ticking! 

Visitors  to  the  World's  Fair  will 
remember  the  Demograph,  the  huge 
clock-like  exhibit  of  the  Equitable 
Life  Assurance  Society  which 
checked  continuously  on  population 
growth  in  the  U.S.A.  On  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Fair,  the  population 
was  191,509,164  (that  is,  April  22, 
1964).  On  the  closing  day,  October 
17,  1965,  our  population  stood  at 
195,364,800.  With  a  birth  every  7K 
seconds  and  a  death  eveiy  17/2  sec- 
onds, the  Demograph  clocked  one 
new  citizen  every  twelve  seconds. 

And  in  the  rest  of  the  world? 
Equitable  experts  estimate  that  every 
minute  220  more  babies  are  born 
and  only  100  people  die.  The  net 
increase — two  more  human  beings 
every  second! 


Memorial  service  conducted  by  LCDR  David  W.  Plank,  CHC,  USN,  in 
honor  of  William  Warren  Sype,  SN,  USN,  Third  Division  in  Hangar  Two 
of  the  USS  Hancock  (CVA-19)  on  Sunday  morning,  January  23,  1966. 
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JULY  is  the  seventh  month  in  our  calendar,  named  in  honor  of  Julius 
Caesar,  who  was  born  in  this  month.  Caesar  fixed  the  number  of  days 
at  31.  Originally  there  were  36. 

In  Chase's  Calendar  of  Annual  Events,  July  is  given  a  real  American 
atmosphere  for  the  whole  month  is  known  as  "National  Hot  Dog  Month." 
Further,  this  month  is  the  official  birthday  of  the  U.S.  Postage  Stamp.  The 
first  U.S.  stamp  was  issued  July  1,  1847. 

July  2-9.  Let's  Play  Tennis  Week. 

July  2-4.  National  Amateur  Press  Association  Annual  Convention.  St. 
Petersburg,  Fla. 

July  3-4.  All-Florida  Championship  Rodeo.  Arcadia,  Fla. 

July  4.  Independence  Day.  Monday.  Parades,  picnics,  and  fireworks. 
And  this  year,  the  fireworks  are  for  real — not  make-believe— out  in  Vietnam. 
Pray  for  our  men  there;   and  pray  for  peace  with  justice. 

July  4.  Calvin  Coolidge  was  born  on  this  day  in  1872  and  became  our 
30th  President. 

July  4.  State  Championship  Red  Fish  Fishing  Tournament.  Raymond- 
ville,  Tex. 

July  5-22.  White  Mountain  Festival  of  the  7  Arts.  Pike,  New  Hampshire. 

July  6-13.  Silver  Bay  Conference  on  Christian  World  Mission.  Silver 
Bay,  N.Y. 

July  11.  On  this  day  in  1767,  John  Quincy  Adams  was  born.  He  became 
our  6th  President. 

July  14.  Bastille  Day,  France.  Commemorates  the  capture  of  the  Bastille 
on  this  day  in  1789. 

July  15-16.  International  Brick  and  Rolling  Pin  Contest.  Stroud,  Okla. 

July  16-17.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  County  Art  Mart. 

July  17-23.  Captive  Nations  Week.  Emphasize  the  freedom  of  men 
and  nations. 

July  18-23.  North  Dakota  State  Fair.  Minot,  N.  Dak. 

July  23-24.  Old  Mission  San  Luis  Rey  in  Oceanside,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

July  23-Sept.  10.  Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival.  Ashland,  Ore. 

July  24-30.  National  Farm  Safety  Week.  Chicago,  111.  &  Washington, 
D.C. 

July  26-31.  Ecumenical  Youth  Conference.  George  Williams  College 
Camp,  Williams  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

July  26-31.  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

July  27-August  6.  Flint  Olympian  Games,   Flint,  Mich. 

July  29-August  7.  Seattle  Sea  Fair.  Seattle,  Washington. 

July  30-Aug.   13.  Colorado  Shakespearean  Festival.  Boulder,  Colo. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five  ar- 
ticles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  no  doubt  find  the  topics  helpful  as  they 
prepare  sermons. 

1.  Does  God  Care?    {page  10) 

Biblical  Material:  Deuteronomy  33:27;  Romans  12:21;  14:8; 
Revelation  11:15 

How  do  most  of  your  friends  explain  misfortune?  (Fate,  luck, 
God's  will,  man's  sinfulness?)  In  what  way  have  you  been  aware  of 
"God's  hand  in  your  life"  at  some  points?  Do  you  feel  that  God  is 
concerned  with  directing  or  guiding  individual  lives? 

2.  Signs  of  Our  Christian  Faith  {page  27) 

Biblical  Material:  Psalm  1:1-6;  Romans  6:1-6;  1  Corinthians 
11:23-34 

List  ten  physical  symbols  you  find  in  a  church.  What  do  they 
symbolize?  What  is  your  idea  of  the  ideal  church  building?  What  do 
you  like  best  about  your  own  church  service? 

3.  On  the  Road  to  Jerusalem  {page  SO) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  9:2 — 10:52 

Outline  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  What  did  the  transfiguration 
mean  (1)  to  Jesus?  (2)  to  the  disciples?  What  are  the  qualities  of  a 
disciple  of  Jesus?  What  did  Jesus  teach  about  divorce?  Is  it  harder  for 
a  rich  man  to  get  into  the  kingdom  of  God  than  a  poor  man?  Why  or 
why  not?  Who  are  the  people  who  gain  first  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
God? 

4.  What  Is  the  Church  For?   {page  44) 

Biblical  Material:  Matthew  28:19,  20;  John  3:16,  17;  10:10;  1 
Corinthians  12:27;  Eph.  3:16 

What  was  the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ?  What  is  meant  by  the 
statement,  "The  church  is  the  body  of  Christ"?  Should  every  Christian 
in  the  world  be  an  evangelist?  Why  or  why  not? 

5.  When  Life  Lets  You  Down  {page  54) 

Biblical  Material:  1  Kings  19:4-18 

Why  was  Elijah  so  discouraged?  Why  are  we?  How  did  God 
help  him?  What  restores  faith  in  God?  What  does  God  do  to  take 
away  our  disappointments?  What  do  you  do  when  life  lets  you  down? 
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What  the  Cults  Believe  by  Irvine  Robertson.  Moody  Press,  820  N.  LaSalle  St., 
Chicago,  111.  60610.  1966.  $2.95. 

A  positive  survey  of  the  beliefs  of  several  cult  groups:  Mormonism,  Christian 
Science,  Jehovah's  Witnesses,  Theosophy,  Unity,  The  "I  Am"  Movement,  Unity, 
Baha'ism,  British-Israelism,  Swedenborgianism  and  Rosicrucianism. 

How  to  Be  a  Christian  by  Werner  Pfendsack.  John  Knox  Press,  Box  1176, 
Richmond,  Va.  23209.  1966.  $1.50  (paperback). 

An  illustrated  book  dealing  with  the  basic  questions  a  person  asks  as  he 
considers  the  Christian  faith  such  as:  What  is  the  great  question  of  life?  Where 
do  we  find  the  answer?  Is  there  a  God?  What  is  man?  What  does  God  expect 
of  us?  Is  there  a  way  to  salvation?  What  is  the  meaning  of  Christmas?  Easter? 
Who  is  the  Holy  Spirit?  What  is  the  secret  of  the  new  life?  Do  we  need  the 
church?  and  the  like. 

The  Healing  Gifts  of  the  Spirit  by  Agnes  Sanford,  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  E.  Wash- 
ington Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1966.  $3.75. 

People  who  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time  to  meditate  and  stroll  in  the  country; 
and  those  who  frankly  cannot  accept  in  this  modern  day  such  practices  as  bodily 
healing  and  speaking  in  tongues  may  feel  that  this  book  by  Agnes  Sanford — the 
mystic — is  not  for  them.  But  in  areas  such  as  the  gift  of  wisdom,  the  way  of 
love,  overcoming  depression,  they  will  find  counsel  which  will  help. 

The  DC-3  by  Carroll  V.  Glines  and  Wendell  F.  Moseley.  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Co.,  E.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.   19105.  1966.  $5.50. 

The  story  of  a  fabulous  airplane,  the  DC-3  (commercial)  or  the  C-47  (mili- 
tary). More  than  10,000  have  been  built  and  several  thousand  remain  in  service 
today.  There  are  hundreds  of  people  who  have  tales  to  tell  about  the  Grand 
Old  Lady  of  the  Skies — or  the  Gooney  bird.  During  World  War  II  these  planes 
carried  ammunition,  gasoline,  food,  medical  supplies,  wounded  fighting  men, 
tired  combat  crews;  and  some  of  them  are  being  used  again  in  Vietnam. 

Flight,  a  British  aviation  magazine,  has  said:  "It  is  a  sobering  fact  that 
numerically  about  30  percent  of  the  world's  total  transport  fleet  consists  of 
DC-3s." 

Conversion  to  Judaism  by  David  Max  Eichhorn.  Katv  Publishing  House,  Inc., 
65  Suffolk  St.,  New  York  2,  N.Y.  1966.  $5.95. 

The  author  takes  the  position  that  it  is  time  for  Judaism  to  discard  the  idea 
that  it  should  not  seek  converts  to  its  faith;  rather,  it  should  begin  a  program  of 
proselytizing  for  "Judaism's  Divine  truths  will  help  to  rescue  mankind  from  the 
material  quicksand." 
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Free  Copies 

I'm  writing  to  inquire  into  the  possibility  of  being  put  on  your  mailing  list  for 
100  copies  of  THE  LINK.  We  have  the  need  but  no  chapel  funds  to  back  us. 
This  would  suffice  for  the  entire  regiment  of  3,000  men. 

— LCDR  G.  Arthur  Knauer,  CHC,  USNR,  Reg.  Chaplain  s  Office,  6th  Marines, 
2nd  Marine  Div.  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.  28542 

(We  get  many  letters  like  the  above.  Chaplains  want  THE  LINK  for  their  men; 
but  they  have  no  chapel  funds  to  pay  the  subscription  price.  We  are  glad  to  honor 
such  requests  and  send  THE  LINK  free;  but  we  do  so  wish  that  organizations 
who  do  have  chapel  funds  would  help  us  with  donations  from  time  to  time 
to  take  care  of  the  printing  bill.  The  printer  always  asks  for  his  money.  He 
doesn't  give  us  anything.  We  believe  with  all  our  heart  in  the  Christian  ministry 
of  the  printed  page;  and  we  know  you  do;  but  we  have  to  pay  the  printing  bill. 
So  we  urge  you  to  take  this  S.O.S.  seriously. — Editor.) 

Likes  Back  Cover 

The  back  cover  of  your  January  1966  issue  shows  the  face  of  a  young  girl. 
The  caption  says:  'Tor  it  is  life  ...  in  its  brief  course  ...  he  the  bliss  of 
growth  .  .  .  the  glory  of  strength  .  .  .  the  splendor  of  beauty."  My  question  is: 
Is  there  really  such  beauty  or,  is  she  an  artist's  conception  of  an  angel? 

— Sgt.  Hebert  M.  Packard,  1463796,  3rd  Pit.  "A"  Co.  2nd  Engrs.  Lanformed 
3-65.  Det.  "H."  FPO  New  York,  N.Y.  (09501). 
( She's  real.  But  it  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it  whether  you  say  she's  an  angel — 
or  just  a  girl.  I  think  most  of  us  are  glad  she's  a  girl  and  not  an  angel.  Right? — 
Editor. ) 

Who  We  Are 

Please  send  40  copies  of  WHO  WE  ARE  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber.  I  propose  to 
use  these  in  a  Lenten  Study  Course. 

— CDR.  M.  D.  Seiders,  CHC,  USN,  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station,  Lemoore,  Calif. 
93246 
(A  good  idea.  We  recommend  it — not  only  as  a  Lenten  Study  Course,  but  one  to 
be  used  anytime  during  the  year.) 

In  Need  of  Free  Materials 

I  am  serving  as  chaplain  to  numerous  radar  sites  in  the  Great  Falls  Air  De- 
fense Sector.  In  my  ministry  to  those  sites  I  have  occasion  to  distribute  Christian 
literature  and  pamphlets,  but  have  no  monetary  resources  for  the  purchase  of 
such  items.  Do  you  have  any  literature  which  you  could  provide  me  without 
charge?  I  could  use  as  many  as  200  copies  of  each  item. 

— Ch,  Major,  Darris  Y.  Bingham,  USAF,  Hq.  Great  Falls  Air  Defense  Sector 
(ADC),  USAF,  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base,  Montana.  59402 
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"Guess  what  just  came  over  the  radio? 
You  were  granted  a  24-hour  pass." 


Mother  attended  the  First  Baptist 
Church  regularly  and  enjoyed  sing- 
ing the  hymns  enthusiastically.  On 
a  visit  to  her  newly  married  daughter 
she  attended  the  Episcopal  Church 
with  her  but  did  not  participate  in 
the  service. 

After  church,  the  daughter  said, 
"Mother,  you  didn't  sing  a  note  to- 
day, what  was  the  trouble?"  Mother 
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hesitated,  then  said,  "I  guess  it's  be- 
cause I'm  signed  on  another  net- 
work."— Anna  Herbert. 

A  farmer  tells  about  the  new 
game  played  by  chickens.  They  line 
up  alongside  a  road  and  wait  for  a 
speeding  car.  Then  they  all  dash 
across  in  front  of  it.  Last  one  across 
is  called  a  high  school  student. — 
Horizons. 

"My  wife,"  said  Sam,  "talks  to 
herself." 

"So  does  mine,"  confided  Bill, 
"but  she  doesn't  know  it — she  thinks 
I  listen." — Lawrence  Hembree  in 
Quote. 

The  question  in  the  physiology 
exam  read:  "How  may  one  obtain 
good  posture?" 

The  country  boy  puzzled  a 
moment  and  then  wrote:  "Keep  the 
cows  off  and  let  it  grow." — General 
Features. 

A  Texan  was  dictating  his  will: 
"To  my  son  I  leave  $3  million — and 
he's  lucky  I  didn't  cut  him  off  en- 
tirely."— Lion. 

The  grumpy  uncle  was  always 
berating  his  nephew  about  the 
younger  generation  and  how  easy 
life  is  for  them.  "You  fellows  expect 
too  much,"  the  uncle  said.  "Why,  do 
you  know  what  I  was  getting  when 
I  married  your  Aunt  Sarah?" 

"No,"  replied  the  nephew,  "and 
I'll  bet  you  didn't  either!" — Family 
Weekly. 


WILL:  Dead  give-away. 


-J.  Herbert 
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